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a becoming Ardour, to imitate the glori- 

ous Actions of theſe Heroes, if their, Duty 

ſhould hereafter call them forth in the De- 
| fence of their Country. 
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Sin JOHN 1 KEMPTHORNE. 


IR John 8 was born at 
Widſcombe, in Devonſhire, in 1620, 
and put apprentice to the. captain of a trad- 
ing veſſel belonging to Topſham. He ob- 
tained an extraordinary degree of know- 
ledge in his profeſuon, by which, and the 
favour of his maſter, he gre into great 
credit with the moſt eminent traders in 
Exeter, in whoſe ſervices he made ſeveral 
voyages into' the Mediterranean. In the 
beginning of the war with Spain, he was 
attacked by a large Spaniſh man of war, 
commanded by a knight of Malta, and 
deſended himſelf gallantly till all his am- 
munition was ſpent, when 1emember; 
that he had ſeveral large bags of pieces gf 
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eight on board, he thought they might 
better ſerve to ,annoy, than to enrich the 
enemy, and therefore ordered his men to 
load their guns with ſilver, which did ſuch 
execution on the 'Spaniard's rigging, that 
if his own ſhip had not been diſabled by 


an unlucky ſhot; he had in all-probability 


got clear, Art laſt however, overpowered 
by numbers, he was boarded, taken and 
carried into Malaga. The knight, to whom 


he was priſoner, generouſly treated him 


with the utmoſt civility and kindneſs, car- 
Tied him home to his own houſe, and com- 
mended his valour to every body; and 


"ſome time after ſent him to England On 


the credit of this action, captain Kemp- 


thorne laid the foundation of his ſubſe- 
quent fortune. Some years. after, the 


Knight of Malta was taken in the Streights, 


by commodore Ven, and brought pritoner 
to England, where he was committed to 
the Tower. This afforded the captain an 


opportunity of returning the civilities he 
had received, and of procuring his liber - 
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his own expence, with every thing neceſ- 
ſary to return to Spain, 
After the reſtoration, captain Kemp- 
thorne was advanced to the Mary Role, a 
man of war of forty-eight guns, in which 
he was ſent to convoy a conſiderable fleet 
f merchant-men into the Streights, and in 
December 1699, met with a ſquadron of 
ſeven Algerine pirates, when, by his pru- 
dence and courage, he preſerved all the 
veſſels under his care, and obliged the ene- 
my to ſheer off, after leaving behind them 
feveral of their men, who had boarded the 
Mary Roſe, whom he brought into England. 
He was afterwards in both the Dutch wars, 
and behaved with ſuch ſpirit, that upon the 
duke of Albemarle's taking the command 
of the fleet in 1666, he carried one of the 
flags, and in the ſucceeding war, ſerved as 
rear-admiral, and had the honour of knight» 
hood, He was afterwards made commiſ- 
ſioner of the navy at Portſmouth, and died 
on the 19th of October, 1679, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 
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THE LIFE OF 


SIX JOHN LAWSON. 


IR John Lawſon was the ſon of a 
perſon in low circumſtances at Hull, 


and being bred to the ſea, obtained a ſhip 
by his merit; and afterwards ſerving in 


the fleet under the parliament, was made 
captain of a man of war. He ſerved the 
parliament with great fidelity againſt all 
their enemies, and towards the end of the 
war carried a flag under Monk. In 1653, 


he commenced a fleet of forty-four fail, 


and was ſent to the coaſt of Holland, 
where he took a great number of prizes. 


On the change of the government, and 


Oliver's aſluming the ſupreme power, he 
was continued in his command; but his 
principles not inclining him to act fo ſtea- 
dily under the new government as under 
the old, and difliking the Spanich war, 
which he and many others thought to be 
unjuſt, he began to cabal againſt the ſtate, 
which coming to the knowl:dge of ſecre- 

tary 
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tary Thurlow, major-general Harriſon, ad- 
miral Lawſon, and ſeveral others, were 
committed to priſon. When he recovered 
his liberty he retired, but he was ſoon af- 
ter declared vice admiral ; and on admiral 
Montague s return with his fleet from the 
Baltic, it was given to him; and after- 
wards, on general Monk's marching into 
England, he reſolved to co- operate with 
him in promoting the reſtoration, upon 
which he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Immediately after he was ſent as 


Ss edaical with the earl of Sandwich, 


when he went to bring queen Catharing 
from Portugal ; and was afterwards em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean againſt the 


| Algerines, to whom he did conſider able 


dunage, and ſo effectually blocked up their 
port, that they were unable to ſend any of 
their cruizers abroad. 

On his return to England he was order. 
ed to ſerve as rear-ailmiral of the Red; 
when he obſerved to his_ majeſty, that the 
belt way of humbling the Dutch would be, 
not by fitting out great flcets, but by ap- 


| plying the utmoſt attention to deſtroy the 


Dutch 
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Dutch trade, by taking their merchant 
ſhips ; but this advice being difregarded, 
on the 21ſt of April, 1665, he ſailed with 
the duke of York in the grand fleet to the 
coaſt of Holland, himſelf carrying the red 
flag, Prince Rupert the white, and the 
earl of Sandwich the blue; and in the 
grand engagement, which happened on the 
ad of June, he behaved with the utmoſt in- 
trepidity, reſolution, and conduct; but at 
length receiving a muſquet-ſhot in his knee, 
was diſabled from enjoying the victory, 
which he had laboured ſo hard to gain: 
but as he did not die till ſome days after, 
he had the ſatisfaction of knowing that his 
country triumphed, and that as he had liv - 
+ed, ſo he died, with glory, 
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officers wore their ſwords on ſhore, kept 
company with the commiſſioned officers, 
and were reſpected by all; beſides, a gun- 
ner was in conſtant whole pay, though he 
never went out of harbour: whereas, in 
a time of peace, no commiſſioned officers 
had then half pay, but ſuch captains as, 
in the late war, had commanded firſt and 
\ ſecond rates. For theſe reaſons it was that 
Sir John refuſed to be a lieutenant ; add to 
this, that he was well aſſured of a command 
from the poſt of gunner. 

With theſe views, when his father was 
advanced to the command of a yacht, he 
gladly accepted the offer of ſucceeding 
him in the poſt of gunner to the Neptune, 


a ſecond rate man of war. In the latter 


end of king James's reign, in 1688, when 

that untortunate- monarch had reſolved to 
fit out a ſtrong fleet to prevent the inva- 
ſion from Holland, Mr. Leake's father, 
then maſter-gunner of England, took that 
opportunity to propoſe the trial of a piece 
of artillery of his own invention, called 
the cuſkee-piece; which being readily 
granted, and the Firedrake fire-ſhip _— 
| e 
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pt ed for that ſervice, his ſon John, for the 
s, better execution thereof, was appointed 
i- | commander; In the battle of Bantry-bay, 
1e in 1689, he ſet fire, with the cuſkee-piece, 
n to one of the French ſhips, commanded 
iS | by the chevalier Coetlogon, which entire- 
3, ly diſabled her from further ſervice, and 
d ſeveral other-ſhips received damage by the 
it | ſame means. This engagement happened 
O on the firſt of May; and this ſignal ſer- 
d F vice he did in it recommended him to the 
favour of - the, admiral (Herbert, after- 
wards" earl of Torrington) who gave him 
the command of the Dartmouth on the 
third; and the ſame day being ordered, 
with ſome other ſhips, to convoy ſome. 
victuallers into Londonderry, in Ireland, 
that deſperate deſign was carried into exe- 
cation chiefly by his means ; whereupon 
the enemy was obliged to raiſe the fiege. 
| The commander of the land forces, ma- 
| jor-general Kirk, who ſaw the action, was 
ſo highly pleaſed with the conduct and 
bravery of it, that he gave Mr, Leake a 
company in his own regiment, which -he 
enjoyed 
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A many years! ey: be was a a flag: 
officer. , 
The importance of Masi 1 unk ö 
derry from the hands of king James, raiſed 
the captain likewiſe in the navy; and, the 
Dartmouth being paid off, he had oe 
command given him of the Oxford, 
fourth rate of fifty. four guns; and * 
year following, 1690, was promoted to the 
Eagle. a third rate of ſeventy guns. While 
he held this command, he was very inſtru · 
mental in clearing lord Torrington from 
the charge of miſconduct, in the engage- 
ment with the French fleet off Beachy- 
head. Sir Ralph Delaval, who had been 
vice-admiral in the engagement, preſided 
at the court martial held on this occaſion, 
December 10, 1690, at Sheerneſs. Cap - 
tain Leake was one of the judges, and 
when he found the cour: wavering in their 
opinion, and it was infinuated, that all the 
eyes of the kingdom were upon them, ex- 
pecting juſtice to condemn the admiral, 
and that even both threats and promiſes 


were urged, to work upon the members of 


the court to find him guilty, captain Leake 
E 
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generouſly undertook to defend his cauſe, 
examined every particular of his lordſhip's' 
conduct, and fo fully juſtified him, that he” | 
brought over the majority to acquit him. 
In 1692, the diſtinguiſhed . figure he 
made in the famous battle off La Hogue, 
Iprocured him the particular friendſhip of 
EMr. Churchill, brother to the duke of 
EMarlborough ; but, the Eagle being there- 
Jin diſabled for ſervice, he accepted of the 
Plymouth, a third rate of ſixty guns, which 
vas given him the ſame day, In 1693, 
he was preferred to the Offory, a ſecond 
rate; in which he behaved on all occaſions 
vith great reputation, till the end of the 
war. Mr. Leake's father died in July, 
1696, in the ſixtv-eighth year of his age, 
at eee The captain at that time 

as engaged with the grand fleet in the 
Soundings; and, in his abſence, his friends 
ad procured for him his-father's places of 
aſter-gunner of England, and ſtore- 
eeper at Woolwich : but Mr, Leake de- 
ned the offer of ſucceeding him. He 
ad fixed his eye upon a commiſſioner's 
me in the navy, and, no doubt, might 


have 
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have obtained it, by the intereſt of admi- 


e r Oy 


ral Ruſſel, Sir George Rooke, and Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, who were his friends, 
beſides admiral Churchill; but, upon o- 
pening his mind to this laſt, that gentie- 
man prevailed with him not to think of 
quitting the ſea, and ſoon brought him 


into action there again, procuring him a 
commiſſion for the Kent, a third rate of 


7e guns, in May 1699, This ſhip being 


diſcharged the February following, he was 


in 1700 made captain of the Berwick, a 
third rate of 70 guns. Upon the proſpect 
of a new war, he was removed to the Bri- 
tannia, the fineſt firſt rats in the navy; of 
which he was appointed in January, 1701, 


firſt captain of the three under the earl of 


Pemdroke, newly made lord high admiral 
of England. 

This was the higheſt ſation he could 
have as a captain, and higher than any 
private captain ever obtained either before 


or fiance. But upon the carl's removal, to 


make way for prince George of Denmark, 
Mr. Leake's commiſſion under him be- 
coming void, in May 1702, he accepted 
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of the Aſſociation, a ſecond rate, till an 


opportunity offered for his farther promo- 


tion, which ſoon happened ; for, upor. the 
declaration of war againſt France; he re- 
ceived a commiſſion, June 24h, that year, 
appointing him commander in chief of the 
ſhips deſigned againſt Newfoundland, He 
arrived there with his ſquadron in Auguſt, 
and, deſtroying the French trade and ſet- 
tlements, reſtored the Engliſh to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole iſland. Upon his re- 
turn home, he was appointed rear admiral 
of the blue on the gth of December, and 
vice-admiral of the ſame ſquadron the 1ſt 
of March following ; but he declined the 
honour of knighthood, which was offered 
him on this promotion to the flag, which 
however he accepted in February the fol- 
lowing year, when he was engaged with 
admiral] Rooke in taking Gibraltar; ſoon 
after which, he particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the general engagement off 
Malaga, He commanded the leading 
{quadron of the van, with which, conſiſt- 
ing of {ix ſhips only, he drove that of the 
enemy, conſiſting of thirteen, out of the 
2 line 
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line of battle, ſo much diſabled, that they 
never Jjeturned- to the fight. And, being 
left with a winter guard at Liſbon for thofe 
parts, he relieved Gibraltar in 1505, which 
the French had beſteged by ſea, and the 
Spaniards by land, and reduced to the laſt 
extremity. 

Arriving there on the 29th of October, 
two French men of war of 36 guns each, a 
frigate of 30, another of 16, a fire hip of 
24, a ſtore ketch laden with powder and 
ſhells, two Engliſh prizes, beſides many 
other veſſels, all, at his coming into the 
bay, the French immediately run aſhore 
and burnt; ſo that not one of them eſcap- 
ed. He arrived ſo opportunely for the 
beſieged, that two days would, in all pro- 
bability, have ſunk them beyond hope. 
For the enemy, by the help of rope - lad- 
ders, found means to climb up the rocks, 
and got upon the mountains through a 
way that was thought inacceſſible, to the 
number of 500 Spaniards, where they had 
remained ſeveral days. At the ſame time 
they had got together a great number of 
boats from Cadins. 4 and other parts, * 
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land 4000 men at the New Mole. Theſe, 
by making a vigorous aſſault on the ſea- 
fide, were deſigned to draw the garriſon 
to defend that attack, whilſt the 500 con- 
cealed men ruſhed into the town; there 
being alſo a plot (as was diſcovered ſome 
days afterwards) for delivering it up; but 
this was prevented by Sir John's ſeaſon- 
able arrival. For the men upon the hill 
now deſpairing of ſucceſs, though they 
had bound themſelves by 'an oath not to 
fall into the enemy's hands; yet, hunger 
drawing them out of their amhuſcade, they 
were diſcovered the day after Sir John's 
arrival; whereupon he detached out of 
the fleet 5o0o marines and ſeamen to aſſiſt 
the garrilon, whilſt colonel Bur, with 50 
men, marched out of the town, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch vigour, that, not- 
withitanding their oath, 190 common ſol- 
diers, with a colonel, lieutenant. colonel, 
a major, and ;o captains, heutenants, and 
enſigns, were glad to take quarter; the 
remaining part, more deſperate, to the 
number of 200, were killed on the ſpot; 
the reſt, who endeavour ed to make their 

8 3 eſcape 
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line of battle, ſo much diſabled, that they 
never yeturned- to the fight. And, being 
left with a winter guard at Liſbon for thoſe 
parts, he relieved Gibraltar in 1905, which 
the French had beſteged by ſea, and the 
Spaniards by land, and reduced to 1 laſt 
extremity. 

Arriving there on the 29th of ORtober, 
two French men of war of 36 guns each, a 
frigate of 30, another of 16, a fire - hip of 
24, a ſtore ketch laden with powder and 
ſhells, two Engliſh prizes, beſides many 
other veſſels, all, at his coming into the 
bay, the French immediately run aſhore 
and burnt ; ſo that not one of them eſcap- 
ed, He arrived fo opportunely for the 
beſieged, that two days would, in all pro- 
bability, have ſunk them beyond hope. 
For the enemy, by the help of rope-lad- 
ders, found means to climb up the rocks, 
and got upon the mountains through a 


way that was thought inacceſſible, to the 
number of 500 Spaniards, where they had 
remained ſeveral days. At the ſame time 
they had got together a great number of 
boats from Cadiz, and other parts, . to 

land 
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land $000 men at the New Mole. Theſe, 
by making a vigorous aſſault on the ſea- 
fide, were deſigned to draw the garriſon 
to defend that attack, ' whilſt the 500 con- 
cealed men ruſhed into the town; there 
being alſo a plot (as was diſcovered ſome 
days afterwards) for delivering it up; but 
this was prevented by Sir John's ſeaſon- 
able arrival. For the men upon the hill 
now deſpairing of ſucceſs, though they 
had bound themſelves by an oath not to 
fall into the enemy's hands; yet, hunger 


were diſcovered the day after Sir John's 
arrival; whereupon he detached out of 
the fleet 500 marines and ſeamen to aſſiſt 
the garrilon, whilſt colonel Bur, with 50 
men, marched out of the town, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch vigour, that, not- 
withitanding their oath, 190 common ſol. 
diers, with a colonel, lieutenant. colonel, 
a major, and so captains, heutenants, and 
enſigns, were glad to take quarter; the 
remaining part, more deſperate, to the 
number of 200, were killed on the ſpot; 
the reſt, who endeavoured to make their 
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eſcape by the ſame way that they came, 
fell headlong down the rock; ſo that few, 
if any, returned to the camp. 

In February Sir ſohn was appointed vice- 
admiral of the white, and in March lie 
relieved Gibraltar a ſecond time, Before 
his departure the firſt time, he had pro- 
cured 2000 recruits from England, which 
were put into the town the beginning of 
December, 1704, and on the 22d he ſer 
ſail for Liſbon, where he received advice 
that the ſiege was continued, that great ſuc- 
cours were ſent to it by land from the Spa- 
niards, and that the French .had inveſted 
it with a large fleet by ſea, under baron 
Pointi. On March the üxth he ſet fail for 
that place, and on the tenth attacked five 
ſhips of the French fleet coniing out of the 
bay, which were taken or deſtroyed, and 
baron Pointi died ſoon after of the wounds 
he received in the battle. The reſt of the 
French fleet having intelligence of Sir 
John's coming, had left the bay the day 
before his arrival. He had no ſooner an. 
chored, but he received a polite letter of 
thanks from the prince ot Heſſe, accom- 

panied 
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panied with a preſent of a-gold cup on the 
occahon. This blow ſtruck a panic all 
along the whole coaſt, of wich Sir John 
received the following account in a letter 
from Mr. Hill, envoy at the court of 
Savoy: I- can tell you, ſays he, your 
« late ſucceſs againſt Mr. Pointi put all 
« the French coaſt into a great conſterna- 
e tjon, as if you were come to ſcour the 
„ whole Mediterranean. All the {hips of 
% war, that were in the road of Toulon, 
c were hauled into the harbour, and no- 
& thing durſt look out for {ome days.” 
In ſhort, the effect at Gibraltar was, that 
the enemy entirely raiſed the bege, and. 
marched off. So that this important place 
was ſecured from any further attempts of 
the enemy. We haye hardly an inſtance 
where an admiral and a general have a- 
greed, like the prince ot Heſſe and dir 
John Leake, who ſacrificed all private 
views and paltons, with a dilintercited re- 
gard and ned ſaſt perſeverance for the pub- 
lic good. No dGiticulties, no dangers, no 
fatigues, no advantages, no punctilios, 
could diſunite them; but they acted as by 
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a ſympathy of nature, ariſing from a like 
generoſity and bravery of mind. It was 
this that croaned their endeavours with a 
glorious ſucceſs, which will be remem- 
bered while Gibraltar remains a part of the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions ; and that, it is hoped, 
will be as long as trade and navigation con- 
tinue to flouriſh, 

In 1705 Sir John was engaged in the re- 
duction of Barcelona, atter which, he 
concerted aa expedition to ſurprize the 
Spaniſh galleons in the bay of Cadiz, 
which he would certainly have effected; 
had it not been for the ill-behaviour of the 
_ Contederates the Portugueſe and Dutch. 
In 1706 he relieved Barcelona, reduced to 
the lait extremity, and thereby occaſioned 
the ſiege to be raiſed by king Philip. This 
was ſo great a deliverance of his competi- 
tor, king Charles, aiterwards emperor af 
Germany, that he annually commemorated 
it by a public thankſgiving, on the 27th 
of May, as long as he lived. The ſiege 
being raiſed May 2d (N. 8.) was attended 
with a total eclipſe ot the ſun, which did 
not a little increaſe the enemy's conſter- 
nation, 
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nation, as if the heavens concurred to de- 
feat and put to ſhame the deſigns of the 
French, whoſe monarch had aſſumed the 
ſun for his device. In alluſion to which, 
the reverſe of the medal, ſtruck by queen 
Anne on this occaſion, repreſented the fun 
in [ecliple over the city and harbour of 
Barcelona. After this ſucceis at Barce- 
lona, Sir John reduced the city of Car- 
thagena; from whence, proceeding to 
thoſe of Alicant and Joyce, they both ſub- 
itted to him; and he concluded the 
mpaign of that year with the conqueſt 
of the city and iſland of Majorca, Upon 
his return home, prince George of Den- 
mark preſented him with a diamond ring 
of 4001. value, and he had the honour of 
receiving a gratuity of 10001, from the 
queen, as a reward for his ſervices.” Upon 
the untortunate death oi Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, in 1707, he was made comman= 
der in chief of her majeſty's fleet. In 
this command he returned to the Medi- 
terranean, and ſurprizing a convoy of the 
enemy's corn, ſent it to Barcelona, and 
thereby ſaved that city and the confede- 
rate 
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rate army from the danger of famine, in 
1708 ſoon after this, convoy ing the new 
queen of Spain to her conſort, king Charles, 
he was preſented by her majeſty with a 
diamond ring of zoo l. value. From this 
ſervice he proceeded to the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, which being preſently reduced by 
him to the obedience of king Charles, that 
of Minorca was ſoon after ſurrendered to 
the fleet and land forces. Having brought 
the campaign to ſo happy a concluſion, 
Sir John returned home, where, _ 
his abſence, he had been appointed one o 
the council to the lord high-admiral, and 
was hkewiſe elected member of Parliament 
both for Harwich and Rocheſter, for the 
latter of which he made his choice. In 
December the ſame year he was made a 
ſecond time admiral of the fleet. In 
May 1709 he was conſtituted rear-admiral 
of Great Britain, and appointed” one of 
the Lords of the admiralty in December 
following, Upon the change of the mi- 
niſtry in 1710, Sir John was appointed 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty,- but 
he declined that poſt, as too hazardous, 
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on account of the diviſions at that junc- 
ture, and ſo was continued firſt in the new 
commiſſion, though not firſt commiſſoner : 
in which ſtation he was not accountable, 
more than any of the reſt, for the pro- 
ceedings of the board, though he ſat in 
the Chair, and repreſented the firſt com- 
miſſioner. In Auguſt 1713, the earl of 
Strafford was appointed firſt commiſſioner, 
but being abroad, all the management ſtill 
lay upon Sir John, though, after this, but 
the ſecond in the commiſſion, The ſame 
year he was choſen, a lecond time, mem- 
ber for Rochelter ; and was made admiral 
of the fleet the third time in 1711, and 
azain in 1712, when he conducted the 
Englith forces to take poſſeſſion of Dun- 
kirk. It is obſervable, that he had the 
good fortune to begin the war with the 
hrit remarkable inſtance of ſucceſs, the 
expedition to Newfoundland, and to cloſe 
it with this laſt remarkable iſſue of a long 
courſe of ſucceſs. Before the expiration 
of the year, the commiſſion of admiral of 


the fleet was given to him a; Atth time. 
He 


wy 
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He was alſo choſen repreſentative for Ro. 
cheſter a third time. 

Upon her majeſty's deceaſe, Auguſt 1, 
1714, his poſt of rear admiral was deter- 
mined, and he was ſuperſeded as admiral of 
the fleet by Matthew Aylmer, Eſq. the 
November following. In the univerſal 
change that was made in every branch of 
the public affairs, upon the acceſſion of 
king George I. admiral Leake could not 
expect to be accepted. He continued to 
preſerve his honour and gratitude for the 
memory of his royal miſtreſs after her 
deceaſe, and ſpared not to teſtify it, and 
never went to court: this behaviour was 
made a handle for getting him off with a 
ſhort penſion of 600 l. a year Sir Jobn 
reſented this proceeding, as what he had 
not deſerved, and was hardly prevailed 
with to accept the penſion, which being 
full taxed and ill paid, did not amount to 
clear 5 l. a year. Alter this he lived 
. Privately, and building a little box at 
Greenwich, he ſpent part of his time there, 
retreating ſometimes to a country houle 


he had at Beddington in Surry, Sir John. 


married 
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married a, daughter of captain Hill, of 
Yarmouth ; by whom he had one ſon, an 
only child, whoſe miſconduct gave him a 
great deal of uneaſineſs. He married diſ- 
gracefully, and having ſpent all his tortune 
about the time that his tather retired, de- 
pended upon him for a ſupport. Except in 


this inſtance, Sir John paſſed his life in 


great tranquility, and in perfect health, 
only a defluction in his eyes was ſometimes 
troul-fome. Sir John died at Greenwich, 
Augult 1, 1720, in the ſixty · fifth year of 
his age; and, on the zoth, his body was 
interred at ſtepney, with all the honours 
due to his rank | 

Sir John Leake, as to his perſon, was 
of a middle ſtature, well iet and ſtrong, a 
little inclined to corpulency, but not in- 
commodiouſly ſo; his complexion was flo- 
rid, his countenance open, his eyes ſharp 
and piercing, and his addreſs both grace- 
ful and manly. He bad a good conſtitu- 
tion, hardly knowing what it was to be 
ſick. Though he drank his bottle freely, 
yet he was never diſguiſed, nor impaired 
his health by it, His diſpoſition was na- 
| | C turally 
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turally cheerful and good-humoured, free 
and open, unleſs before ſtrangers a little 
reſerved at firſt; but it ſoon diſappeared. 
Though he had no claffical learning, yet, 
having very good natural parts, few men 
expreſſed themſelves more properly either 
in writing or ſpeaking. His paſſions, tho” 


trong, yet never betrayed him into any 


indecency ; his heat was ſoon pacified, and 

ready to forgive ; no man being more hu- 

mane, In his dreſs he was neat and plain, 

never very fine; being as free from vanity 
as from pride, which knew him not. 

He was certainly one of the beft ſeamen 
this iſland has produced, being a perfect 
maſter both in theory and practice. He 
likewiſe underſtocd ſhip-building, gunnery, 
fortification, and the diſcipline of the land 
ſervice, wanting only practice to have made 
him a good land officer and engineer. 
Eis courage was of the keener ſort, with- 
out being raſh, He would endure the fa- 
tigue of any difficulties, and had great pre- 
ſence of mind in any danger; being of 
opinion, that the braveſt man would always 
carry it, In councils of war, where it was 
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too often inſinuated, that the undertaking 
was impracticable, if we had not a great 


ſuperiority, or there was nothing but ho- 
nour to be gained by it, Sir John uſually: 


replied, let us make it practicable ; and 
before he propoſed any enterprize, was well 
prepared to anſwer all objections, and even 


to carry it immediately into execution. 


This prudent forecaſt, on which he laid all 
his' undertakings, drew a great deference 
to his opinion, aud made him fortunate in 
all his deſigns, which being executed with 
great vigour, were attended with that glo- 
rious ſucceſs that juſtly gained him the cha- 
racteriſtic epithets of the brave and fortu- 
nate admiral, As he was never proud of 
his own fortune, ſo he never envied that of - 
others, nor attempted to ſupplant then; 
he ſet himſelf wholly to perform the buſi- 
nels he was engaged in, and in every ſta- 
tion acquitted” himſelf with fidelity and the 
greateſt modeſty, being rather too back- 
ward to ſerve his own friends, He hated | 
every thing that was mean or mercenary 
and in his whole life never purſued an en- 
terprize with any bye-end to himſelf. He, 

C 2 diſre- 
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diſregarded both riches and grandeur. He 
ſhunned the honour of knighthood for ſome 
time, and refuſed the poſt of firit commiſ- 
ſioner of the inen ; he refuſed to be a 

T. 

As to his political principles, he was for 
the eſtabliſhment both in church and fate, 
No man was more ſenf:ble of the benefits 
to this kingdom by the protettant ſucceſſion 
in the hovie of Hanover, at the ſame time 
that he retained a dutiful and moſt grateful 
regard to the memory of queen Anne, as 
the beſt of women, the beſt ot queens, and 
the beſt of miſtreſſes. 

In private life, no man was a better huſ- 
band, a better father, or a more ſincere 
friend ; never happier than when in his fa- 
mily; and among his particular acquain- 
tance he had a generofity which took plea- 
ſure in ſerving others. Few men were freer 
from vice of all kinds; even that of ſwear - 
ing, ſo-generally practiſed among ſea com- 
manders in his time, he was rarely guilty 
of : and, to conclude, he was not- only 
morally but chriſtianly virtuous. He had a 
juſt ſenſe of religion, cauſing divine worſhip 

to 
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to be duly obſerved, and countenanced it 
by his own example. To fum up all; he 
was a virtuous, humane, generous, gallant 
man, and one of the greateſt admirals of- 
his time, as his actions demonſtrate : and 
one thing can be ſaid of him, which can be 
ſaid of no other admiral, that he never ve- 
trayed one miſtake, or had his condust 
once cenſured. 
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THE LIFE OF 


GEORGE LORD DARTMOUTH. 


EORGE LEGGE, baron of Dart- 
mouth, an eminent naval commane. 

der, was the eldeſt fon of colonel William 
Legge, groom of the bed-chamber to king 
Charles J. and was brought up under the 
brave admiral Sir Edward Spragge. He 
entered the navy at ſeventeen years of age, 
and before he was twenty, his gallant be- 
haviour recommended him fo effectually to 
8 his 
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30 TRE LIFE OF | 
his majeſty, that in 1667 he promoted him 
to the command of the Pembroke. In 
1671 he was appointed captain of the 
Fairfax, and the next year removed to the 
Royal Catharine, in which ſhip he obtain- 
ed a high reputation, by beating off the 
Dutch after they had boarded her, though 
the ſhip ſeemed on the point of ſinking; 
and then finding the means of ſtopping her 
Jeaks, he carried her ſafe mio port. In 
1673 he was made governor of Portsmouth, 
maſter of the horſe, and gentleman to the 
duke of York. Several other poſts were 
ſucceſſively conferred upon him, and in 
December 682, he was created a peer by 
the title of the baron of Dartmouth, in 
Devonſhire. The port of Tangier having 
been attended with great expence to keep 
the fortifications in repair, and to maintain 
in it a numerous garriſon to protect it from 
the Moors, who watched every opportunity 
of ſeizing it, the king determined to de- 
moliſh the fortifications, and bring the gar- 
riſon to England; but the difficulty was to 
periorm it without the Moors having any 
ſuſpicioa of the deſign, Lord Dartmouth 

| was 
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was appointed to perform this difficult af- 
fair, and for that purpoſe was, in 1683, 
made governor of Tangier, general of his 
majelty's forces in Africa, and admiral of 
the fleet. At his arrival he prepared every 
thing neceſſary for putting this deſign in 
execution, blew up all the fortifications, and 
returned to England with the garriſon; at 
which king Charles II. was fo highly pleaſe. 
ed, that he made him a preſent of ten thou» 
ſand pounds. | 

When James II. aſcended the throne, he 
was raiſed to the poſts of maſter of the horle, 
general of the ordnance, conſtable of the 
Tower of London, captain of an indepen» 
dent company of foot, and one of the pri- 
vy-council. That king placed the higheſt 
confidence in his friendſhip ; and on his 
being thoroughly convinced that the prince 


of Orange intended to land. in England, he 


appointed him commander of the fleet ; 
and had he not been prevented by the wind 
and other accidents from coming up with 
the prince ot Orange, a bloody engagement 
would doubtleſs have enſued, 

EDO | After 
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After the revolution he retired from 
public buſineſs, but his always expreſſing 
a high regard for the abdicated king, ren- 
dered him ſuſpected of carrying on a cor- 
reſpondence with him; upon which he was 


committed to the e While he was 


there, the ſailors gave a proof how much 
he was beloved by them. A report had for 
ſome time prevailed that he was ill yſed in 
the Tower, on which they aſſenſbled in 
great numbers on Tower hill, and expreſ- 
ſed their reſentment in ſuch terms, that it 
was thought expedient to deſire the lord 
Dartmouth to confer with them; which he 


accordingly did, and fully ſatisfied them 


that the report had not the leaſt foundation ; 
upon which they gave a loud huzza, and 


immediately diſperſed. He died in the 
Tower, on the 21{t of October, 1691, in 


the forty-fourth year of his age. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIX DAVID MITCHEL. 


IR David Mitchel was deſcended from 
8 a worthy familv in Scotland, and at 
ſixteen years of age put apprentice to the 
maſter of a tradjng veſſel at Leith, with 
whom he continued ſeven years. He after- 
wards ſerved as mate aboard ſeveral ſhips, 
particularly in northern voyages; by which 
he not only acquired great ſkill as a ſeaman, 
but attained moſt of the modern languages; 
which, with his extraordinary ſki'l in the 
mathematics, and other genteel'accompliſh= 
ments, recommended him, after his being 
preſſed to ſea in the Dutch {ervice, to the 
favour of his officers. 

At the revolution, being remarkable for 
his (kill in maritime affairs, and his at- 
tachment to the government, he was ap- 
pointed a captain, and ſoon diſtinguiſned 
and promoted, ſo that in 1693 he com- 
manded the ſquadron that convoyed the 
king to Holland, and by this means hav- 
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Ing an opportunity of frequently converſing 
with his majeſty, became ſo much in his fa. 
vour, that in the next promotion he was 
made rear admiral! of the Blue, and ſoon 
after appointed one of the grooms of his 
majeſty's bed-chamber. In 1694. Sir David 
Mitchel, being then a knight, and rear ad- 
mirati of the Red, {ailed with admiral Ruſ- 
ſel into the mediterranean ; and on the ad- 
mairal's retura home, he was made comman- 
der in chief of a ſquadron left in tho teas, 
In 1696 he lerved under Sir George Rooke, 
with whom he lived in great friendſhip, 
He afterwards brought over f om Holland, 
and carried back Peter the Great, emperor 
of Ruſſia, and alſo attended him during the 
whole time he ſtayed in England, and his 
majeſty, who often declared that he had 
learned more of maritime affairs trom him, 
than from any other perſon whatever, offer- 
ed him the higheſt preferments in Muſcovy, 
1 he would accompany him thither ; but 
this propoſal was neither agreeable to Sir 
David's circumfiances nor inclinations ; for 
having been appointed gentleman of the 
black rod, on the death ot Sir Fleetwood 
Shepherd, 
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Shepherd, and having alſo his pay as vice- 
admiral, he had no reaſon to quithis native 
country, even to oblige ſo great a prince. 
His {kill and conduct as a ſeaman, and his 
perfect acquaintance with every branch of 
naval affairs, rendered him extremely uſeful, 


and his polite behaviour made him ag eea- 


ble to every adminiſtrat:on. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, Sir David was ap- 
pointed one of the council to prince George 
of Denmark, as lord high admiral, in 
which high office he continued till the year 
before the prince's death, when he was laid 
aſide ; but upon another change of affaigs 
he was ſent over to Holland to expoſtu.ate 
with their high. mightineſſes upon the defi- 


* 


ciencies of their quota during the continu- 


ance ot the war, which commiſſion he diſ- 


charged with great honour Inis was the 


laſt public act of his life, for ſoon after his 
return to England he died at his (eat, called 
Popes, in Hertfordſhire, on the aſt of 
June, 1710. 
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THE LIFE OF 
Six WILLIAM MONSON, 


IR William Monſon, an Engliſh ad- 
miral of great bravery, was the third 
ſon of ir George Monſon, of vouth Carl. 
ton in Lincolnſhire, and was born in the 
year 569. He ſtudied two years in Baliol 
college, Oxford; but being of an active 
and martial diſpoſition, he grew weary of 
a contemplative lite, and went early to lea 
in the condition of a private man. He 
had the command of a ſhip in 1587, and 
in 1589 was vice admiral to the earl of 
Cumberland in his expedition to the A- 
zore iſlands, and at the taking of Fayal, 
in their return, ſuffered the moſt dread ſul 
hardſhips. ** The extremity we endured, 
« ſays he, was more terrible than befel 
«c any ſhip in the eighteen years war, For 
« fixteen days together we never taſted a 
4e drop of drink, eithew beer, wine, or 
« water; and though we had plenty of 
beef and pork of a year's ſalting, - 
| | « di 
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te did we forbear eating it, for fear of mak-, 
© ing us the drier, Many drank ſalt wa- 
«© ter, and thoſe that did died ſuddenly, 
« and the laſt words they uſually ſpoke 
© were drink, drink, drink! and I dare 
“ boldly fay, that of five hundred men that 
© were in that ſhip ſeven years ago, at this 
* day there is not a man alive but myſelf 
and one more.” 

He afterwards ſerved a ſecond time under 
the earl of Cumberland, when they took 
ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips, and captain Monſon 
being ſent to convoy one of them to Eng- 
land, was taken, after a long and hloody 
fight, by ſix Spaniſh gallies; and after- 
wards detained as an hoſtage for the pay- 
ment of certain covenants, and being car- 
ried to Portugal, was confined in priſon two 
years at Caicais and Lifbon. 

In 1596 he ſerved in the expedition to 
Cadiz, under Walter Devereux, earl of 
Eſſex, to whom he was of great ſervice by 
his wife and moderate couniel, and was 
deſervedly knighted. He was afterwards 
employed in ſeveral other expeditions, and 
was highly —_—— and eſte. med during 
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the reign of queen Elizabeth. In 1604 he 
was appointed admiral of the Narrow Seas, in 
which ſtation he continued till 1616, dur- 
ing which time he ſupported the honour of 
the Engliſh flag againſt the inſolence of the 
infant commonwealth of Holland, and pro- 
tected our trade againſt the encroachments 
of France. 

In 1616, however, he was impriſoned in 
the Tower ; but on his being examined by 
the lord chief juſtice Coke and ſecretary 
Winwood, he was diſcharged; and ſoon 
after he publiſhed a vindication of his con- 
duct, with an account of the inſolence of 
the Dutch. At length, in 163 5, it being 
found neceſſary to equip a large fleet, in or- 
der to break a confederacy forming between 
the French and Dutch, he was appointed 
vice admiral in that armament, and per- 
formed his duty with great honour and bra- 
very. This was the laſt ſervice he perform- 
ed]; for he ſpent the remainder of his days 
in peace and privacy at his ſeat at Kinnerſley 
in Surry, where he digeſted and finiſhed his 
Naval Tracts, and died there in February 
1642-3, in the 73d year of bis age. 
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THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD MONTAGUE, 
EARL OF SANDWICH. 


HIS was the only ſurviving ſon of 
Sir Sidney Montague, the youngeſt 
of fix ſons of Edward, lord Montague of 
Boughton, He was born 'on the 27th of 
July, 1625, -and having received all the 
advantages which a liberal education could 
beſtow, he came very early into the world, 
and into public buſineſs. He married, 
when he was little more than ſeventeen 
years of age, the daughter of Mr. Crewe, 
afterwards lord Crewe of Stene ; ; and being 
thought more warmly affected to the cauſe 
of the parliament than his father Sir $1d- 
ney Montague, (who had been expelled 
his ſeat for refuſing to take an oath to live 
and die with the earl of Eſſex, and af- 
ſigning ſuch reaſons for his refuſal às gave 
offence to the houſe) received a commiſ= 
lion, dated Auguſt 20, 1643, to raiſe and 
2 com- 
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command a regiment in the ſervice of the 
parliament. This colonel Montague, tho 

only eighteen years of age, performed ; 
and the intereſt of his family being very 
extenſive, he took the field in fix weeks. 
He was preſent at the ſtorming of Lincoln, 
on the 6th of May, 1644,' which was one 
of the warmeſt actions during the courſe of 
the civil war. He was. likewiſe in the bat- 
tle of Marſton moor, fought on the ſecond 
of July, the ſame year, where he greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; inſomuch that ſoon 
after, when the city of York offered to ca- 
pitulate, he was appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners for ſettling the articles, though 
he was then only in his nineteenth year. 
In 1645, he was preſent at the battle of 
Naſeby; and in the month of July, in the 
ſame year, he ſtormed the town of Br idge- 
water. In September, he commanded a 
brigade in the ftorm of Briſtol, where he 
pertormed very: remarkable ſervices ; and 
on the 10th of September, 1645, ſubſcrib- 
ed the articles of capitulation, granted to 
prince Rupert, on the delivery of that im- 
portaut 
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portant place to the parliament, He ſatin 
the houſe of commons, as knight of the 


ſhire for Huntingdon, before he was of age; 
and he had afterwards a ſeat at the board 


of Treaſury under Cromwell. After the 


Dutch war was over, he was brought into 
a command of the fleet, and was made 
choice of by the Protector to be joined with 
Blake in his expedition into the Mediter- 
ranean. | 

He found a variety of difficulties to 
ſtruggle with, at the very entrance of this 
affair; many of the officers being diſpleaſ- 
ed with the ſervice in-which they were to 
be engaged, and ſome inſiſting on laying 
down their commiſſion. He managed 


this intricate buſineſs with great prudence 


and dexterity, ſo as to ſhew a due regard 


to. diſcipline, without running into any 


acts of ſeverity : and this had a very hap - 
py effect, ſince, by that time he came to 
fail, the fleet was tolerably well ſettled, 
and the officers diſpoſed to act in obedi- 
ence to orders. In the ſpring of the year 
1656, we find him in the Mediterranean, 
where himſelf, and his colleague, Blake, 
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portant place to the parliament, He ſatin 
the houſe of commons, as knight of the 
ſhire for Huntingdon, before he was of age; 
and he had afterwards a ſeat at the board 
of Treaſury under Cromwell. After the 
Dutch war was over, he was brought into 
a command of the fleet, and was made 
choice of by the Protector to be joined with 
Blake in his expedition into the Mediter- 
ranean. | 
He found a variety of difficulties to 
ſtruggle with, at the very entrance of this 
affair ; many of the officers being diſpleaſ- 
ed with the ſervice in which they were to 
be engaged, and ſome inſiſting on laying 
down their commiſſion. He managed 
this intricate buſineſs with great prudence. 
and dexterity, ſo as to ſhew a due regard 
to. diſcipline, without running into any 
acts of ſeverity ; and this had a very hap+ 
py effect, ſince, by that time he came to 
fail, the fleet was tolerably well ſettled, 
and the officers diſpoſed to act in obedi- 
ence to orders. In the ſpring of the year. 
1656, we find him in the Mediterranean, 
where himſelf, and his colleague, Blake, 
| D 3 meditated 
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meditated great things. T hey once thought 
of attacking the Spaniſh fleet in the har- 
bour of Cadiz; but after attentively con- 
ſidering the port, it was reſolved in a coun- 
cil of war, that ſuch an attempt was im- 
practicable. The fleet then ſtood over to 
the oppoſite ſhore of Barbary, in order to 
repreſs the inſolence of the Tripoli and 
Sallee Rovers, which was found no very 
eaſy taſk ; and therefore admiral Monta- 
gue could not forbear intimating his deſire, 
that we ſhould bave ſome good port in 
Africa, which he believed might anſwer 
various ends, and eſpecially conduce to the 
preſervation of our trade in the Levant, 
The fleet afterwards returned into the road 
of Cadiz, where they made prize of two 
Spaniſh palleons. A full account of their 
ſtrength, and the money on board them, 
admiral] Montague ſent into England, as 
ſoon as they were taken: and when he af- 
terwards had received directions to convoy 
the prizes home, he ſent another account 
of the filver on board them, which was to 
a great amount. When he returned to 
England, * was much careſſed by the 
protector; 
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protector; and the parliament: returned 
þ thanks by their ſpeaker for his bees 
the ſtate. 

In the year 1657, he was en to 
— the fleet in the downs, and ac- 
cordingly joined it the latter end-of the 
month of July. The deſign of: this fleet 
was to watch the Dutch, to carry on the 
war with Spain, and facilitate the enter- 
prize of Dunkirk ; and in all theſe he did 
as much as could be expected from him. 
Towards autumn, he:thought fit to make 
a journey to the camp of marſha] Turenne, 
with whom he had a conference, as to the 
propereſt method of carrying on the war. 
All this time he ſeems to have been in the 
higheſt favour with the protector, and to 
have had the greateſt intimacy with his 
family; and yet the admiral had thoughts 
of retiring from public buſineſs; but for 
what reaſons cannot now be determined, 
However, after the death of Oliver Crom« 
well, and the ſetting up of his ſon Rich- 
ard, admiral Montague accepted the eom- 
mand of a large fleet, which was ſent te 
the north: on board of which he ena» 
baized 
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barked in the ſpring of the year 1659, and 
on the 7th of April he wrote to the king of 
Sweden, the king of Denmark, and the 
Dutch admiral Opdam, to inform them of 
the motives that induced the protector to 
fend ſo great a fleet into the Baltick ; and 
that his inſtructions were not to reſpeC the 
private advantage of England by making 
war, but the public tranquility of Europe, 
by engaging the powers of the North to 
enter into an equitable peace. 

Before he failed, the parliament enjoin- 
ed him to act only in conjunction with their 
commiſſioners colonel Algernon Sydney, Sir 
Robert Honey wood, and Mr. Thomas 
Boon. And it is ſuppoſed that his diſguſt 
at this, and at their giving away his regi- 
ment of horſe, occaſioned him to leave Eng- 
land in no very warm diſpoſition ſor their 
ſervice, However, when he arrived in the 
Sound, he took hir ſhare with other mini. 
ters in negotiation, and made it ſufficiently 
evident, that his genius was equally.capa- 
ble of ſhining in the cabinet, or command- 
ing at ſea, or on ſhore, But whilſt he was 
thus 6 king Charles ſent a perſon 
with 
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with two letters, one from himſelf, and 
another from lord chancellor Hyde, con- 
taining arguments and promiſes calculated 


to induce admiral] Montague to withdraw 


himſelf from the ſervice of the Parliament. 
But what the king now deſired of him was, 
a ſpeedy return to England, that the fleet 
might be ready to act in conjunction with 
Sir George Booth, and other perſons, who 
were already diſpoſed to bring about a re- 
ſtoration. Theſe letters had ſuch an effect 
upon Montague, that he entered heartily 
into the ſcheme, and immediately iet about 
putting it in execution 

This defection of the admiral from the 
intereſt of the parliament, could not eſ- 
cape the penetration of Algernon Sydney. 
He preſently diſcerned ſome change in the 
conduct of Montague, and purſued his 
diſcoveries ſo cloſely, that he almoſt ob- 
tained his whole ſecret. The admiral, ob- 
ſerving his ſuſpicions, called a council of 
war, wherein he made a ſpeech, by which 
he prevailed on the reſt of the officers to 
concur with him in his deſign of return- 


ing 
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ing home, After which he weighed im- 
mediately and failed. for England. But on 
his arrival, Montague found things in a 
very unexpected fituation: Sir George 
Booth in the Tower, the parliament in full 
poſſeſſion of their authority, and a warm 
charge againſt himſelf, come to hand from 
colonel Sydney. However, he ſet out for 
London, and attended the parliament ; 
and gave ſo plauſible an account of his 
conduct, that though they were diſſatisfied 
with him, yet not having: ſufficient evidence 
ax ainſt him, they contented themſelves with 
diſmiſüng him from his command, 
Mr. Montague then retired to his own 
eſtate. But when other and more effec- 


tual meaſures were again adopted for re- 


ſtoring king Charles, he was re- placed in 
his former poſt in the navy by the influ- 
ence of general Monk. He ſent the king 
a lift of uch officers in the fleet as might 
be confided in, and of ſuch as he appre- 
hended muſt be reduced by force : and he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in bringing 
about the reſtoration, He had the ho- 
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nour of convoying king Charles to Eng- 
land; and that prince, two days after his 
landing at Dover, created him a knight of 
A the garter. Our admiral's ſervices were 
nal rewarded ſoon after, by the king's cre« 
nm I eating him baron Montague, of St, Neots in 
the county of Huntingdon, viſcount Hinch- 
hs inbroke in the ſame county, and earl of 
t; Sandwich in Kent. He was likewiſe ſworn 
is I member of the privy council, appointed 
ed maſter of the king's wardrobe, admiral of 
ice the Narrow Seas, and lieutenant admiral to 
ith the duke of York, as lord high-admiral of 
England, At the king's coronation, his. 
wn lordſhip carried St, Edward's ſtaff, and was 
rec. now looked upon as one of the principal 
re- miniſters of ſtate, as well as the perſon. 
in N chiefly intruſted with the care of the fleet. 
au. And he conſtantly attended the council, 
ing oben any tranſactions relating to foreign 
affairs were under debate. 
pre- In the month of September, 1660, the 
earl of Sandwich went with a ſquadron of 
nine men of war to Helvoetſluys, to bring 
over the king's ſiſter, the princeſs of O- 
ange; and upon this occaſion he received 
| g great 
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great honours in Holland. On the 24th of 
the ſame month the fleet returned, and his 
majeſty and the duke of York going on 
board the admiral's ſhip, named the Reſo- 
lution, lay there that night, and reviewed 
and examined the ſquadron the next morn- 
Ing. 
A treaty of marriage having been con- 
cluded between king Charles II. and the 
Infanta of Portugal, with whom he was 
to receive a portion of 300,000]. the iſland 
of Bombay in the Eaft Indies, and the city 
of Tangier in Africa; it became neceſſary 
to ſend a fleet to bring over the queen, and 
to ſecure Tangier againſt any attempt from 
the Moors. For this purpoſe the earl of 
Sandwich was again ſent with a numerous 
fleet, which ſailed on the 19th of June, 
1661, from the Downs, after having been 
firſt viſited by the duke of Vork. His lord» 
ip failed firſt to London, and from thence 
to Tangier, which place was put into the 


| hands of the Engliſh on the zoth of Janu- | 


ary, 1662, when the earl of Peterborough 
. marched into it with an Engliſh ee 
an 
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and had the keys delivered to him by the 
Portugueſe governor, The admiral then 
returned to Liſbon, where he received the 
queen's portion, conſiſting in money, in 
jewels, ſugars, and other commodities, and 
in bills ot exchange, and then failed with 
her majeſty for England, and arrived at 
Spithead the 14th of May, 1662. 

At the beginning of the Dutch war, in 
1664, the duke of York took upon him 
the command of the fleet as high admiral, 
and the earl of Sandwich commanded the 
blue ſquadron; and by his induftry and 


care a great number of the enemy's ſhips 


were taken, and the beſt part of their 
Bourdeaux fleet. In the great battle, fought 
the 3d of June 1665, wherein the Dutch 
loſt their admiral Opdam, and had eight- 
een men of war taken, and fourteen de- 
itroyed, a large ſhare of the honour of 
the victory was juſtly given to the courage 
and conduct of the earl of Sandwich; 
who, about noon, fell, with the Blue ſqua- 
dron, into the center of the enemy's fleet; 
and thereby began that confuſion, which 

E ended 
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ended ſoon after in a total defeat of the 
enemy. 

Soon after this, the fleet, after having 
returned home to refit, was commanded 
by the Earl of Sandwich, as the duke of 
York had now repaired to court, And 
on the 4th of September, 1665, the earl 
took eight Dutch men of war, two of their 
beſt Eaft India ſhips, and twenty ſail of 
their merchantmen. Alſo on the gth of 
September, a part of the fleet fell in with 
eighteen of the Hollanders, the greateſt part 
of which they took, with four Dutch men 
of war, and above 1000 priſoners. 

On his return to England, the earl of 
Sandwich was received with diſtinguiſhed 
marks of royal favour ; and our affairs in 
Spain requiring an extraordinary embaſſy, 
the king diſpatched his lordſhip to the 
court of Madrid, to mediate a peace be · 
tween the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 
- He managed this negociation with great 


ability, and not only concluded a peace 


between thoſe two nations, to their mu- 
tual ſatisfaction, but alſo concluded with 
the court of Spain, the moſt beneficial 

treaty 
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treaty of commerce. that ever was made for 
this nation, 

On the breaking out of the laſt Dutch 
war, lord Sandwich went to ſea with the 
duke of York, and commanded the Blue 
Squadron. The fleet was at fea in the be- 
ginning of May, and on the 28th of that 
month came in ſight of the Dutch fleet a- 
bout break of day. An engagement began 
between the two fleets about eight o'clock 
in the morning. And on this occaſion the 
earl of Sandwich, in the Royal James, a 
ſhip of an hundred guns, gave the moſt 
fgnal proofs of his valour, He was firſt. 
attacked by a large Dutch ſhip, named the 
Great Holland, commanded by captain 
Brackell, followed by a fire-ſnip; which 
was ſoon ſeconded by the Dutch rear- ad- 
miral Van Ghent, with his whole ſqua- 
dron. Brackell, though of much leſs force, 
depending on the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
who had the advantage of the wind, grap- 
pled the Royal james; and while the earl 
was engaged with him, he was attacked 
by Van Ghent, with ſeveral other men of 
war and fire ſhips, againſt all which be 
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defended himſelf with great vigour, The 
Dutch rear-admiral, Van Ghent, was ſoon 
taken off with a canon ſhot ; three of their 
fire-ſhips, and 2 man of war, which would 
have laid the earl on board, on the other 
ſide, were ſunk; and, at length, he was 
diſeugaged from Brackell's ſhip, with which 
he had been grappled\ an hour and an half, 
and had reduced her to the ſtate of a wreck, 
wounded her commander, killed and wound- 
ed almoſt all his officers, and above two 
thirds of his men. He had now defended 
himſelf and repulſed the enemy with the 
| Utmoſt bravery, for five hours together, and 
it was believed might have made an honour» 
able retreat too. But he woutd not be 
perſuaded to deſiſt from the unequal combat, 
though not ſeconded, as he ought to have 
been, by his ſquadron, At length, another 
Dutch fire-ſhip. covered by the ſmoke of 
the enemy, grappled the Royal Janes, and 
ſet her in a flame. And the brave earl 
periſhed in her, with ſeveral other gallant 
officers - | \ 

Such was the end, on the 28th of May, 
1672, of Edward earl of Sandwich! He 
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was a nobleman of great abilities, of ex- 
traordinary courage, of uncommon ſkill in 
all naval affairs, and poſſeſſed of many per- 
ſonal accompliſhments. Biſhop Parker ſays, 
© he was a gentleman adorned with all the 
“ virtues of Alcibiades, and untainted by” 
© any of his vices z of high birth; capa- 


e ble of any buſineſs ; full of wiſdom; a 


© great commander at ſea and land; and 
„ alſo learned and eloquent, affable, libe- 
* ral and magnificent.” The earl was al- 
ways againſt regarding any qualification 
but merit in the preferments of the navy, 
declaring upon all occaſions againſt ſhewing 
favour to the relations of peers, or other 
perſons of diſtinction, to the prejudice of 
ſuch as had ſerved longer or better; and 
this rendered him the idol of the fleet. 

The body of the earl was found near a 
fortnight after the engagement, an ac- 
count of which, and of the manner in 
which be was buried, was inſerted in the 
Gazette in the following terms: Har- 
*. wich. June 10. This day the body of 
"the right honourable Edward earl of 
| E 3 Sand- 
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Sandwich, being by the order upon his 
coat diſcovered floating on the ſea by one 


of his majeſty's , ketthes, was taken up, 
and -brought into this port; where Sir 


Charles Littleton. the. governor receiving 


it, took immediate care for its embalm- 
ing and honourable diſpoſing, till his ma- 


jeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known concern - 
ing it. For the obtaining of which, his 


- majeſty was attended at Whitehall the 
next day, by the maſter of the ſaid 
; veſſel, who, by Sir Charles Littleton's 
order, was ſent to preſent his majeſty. with 


the George, found about the body of the 
ſaid earl, which remained at the time of 


its taking up in every part unblemiſhed, 
faving ſome impreſſions made by the fire 


upon his face and breaſt. Upon which 
his majeſty, out of his princely regard 


to the great deſervings ot the ſaid earl, 


and his unexampled performances in this 
laſt act of his lite, hath reſolved to have 
his body brought up to Londen, there 
at his charge to receive the rites of fune- 
ral ** to his great quality and merits,” 


« Gazette, 
To 
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Gazette, July 4. The earl of Sand- 


* wich's body being taken out of one of 


© his majeſty's yachts at Debtford, on the 


3d of July, 1672, and laid in the moſt 


' « ſolemn manner in a ſumptuous barge, 


6 proceeded by water to Weſtminſter- 
« bridge, attended by the king's barges, 
and his royal highneſs the duke of 
« York's; as alſo with the ſeveral barges 
of the nobility, lord mayor, and the ſe- 


cation, with trumpets and other muſic, 
that ſounded the deepeſt notes, On paſ- 
ling by the Tower, the great guns there 
were diſcharged, as well as at White= 


© hall ; and about five o'clock in the even- 
+ ing the body being taken out of the barge 


© at Weſtminſter bridge, there was a 
« cefſion to the Abbey church, with. the 
& higheſt magnificence. Eight earls were 
© afliſtant to his ſon Edward, earl of 
© Sandwich, chief mourner, and moſt of 
© the nobility and perſons of quality in 
* town gave their aſſiſtance to his inter- 
ment, in the duke of Albematle's vault, 
| | in 


veral companies of the city of London, 
adorned, ſuitable to the melancholy oc- 
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in the north ſide of king Henry V1Ith's 
© chapel, here his remains are depofited.“ 

The earl married ſemima, daughter to 
John lord Crew of Stene, by whom he had 
iſſue fix ſons, and four daughters. He was. 


| ſucceeded in his honours and eſtates by his 
* oy Edward. 
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THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES EARL OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


HARLES MORDAUNT, ear] of 
Peterborough, a celebrated com- 
mauder both by ſca and land, was the fon. 
of John lord Mordaunt, viicount Avalon, 
and was born ia 658. la 1675 he tucceed- 
ed his father in his honours and eſtate. 
While young he ſerves under the admirals 
Torrington and Narborough in the Medi- 
terranean, againſt the Algerines; and in 
1680 embarked ſor Afr ca with the earl of 
Plymouth, 
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Plymouth, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Tan» . 


gier, when it was beſieged by the Moors. 
He voted againſt the repeal of the teſt- 


act, in the reign of James the Second, and 
diſliking the meaſures of the court, ob- 


tained leave to go to Holland to accept the 
command of a Dutch ſquadron in the Weſt 
Indies. On his arrival he preſſed the prince 
of Orange to undertake an expedition into 


England, which his bighnels at that time 
declined. He atterwards accompanied that 


prince into this kingdom, and upon his ad- 
vance ment to the throne, was ſworn of the 
privy council, appointed one of the lords 
of the bed- chamber to his majeſty, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, and advanced 
to the; dignity of earl of Monmouth. In 


from. his poſt in the treaſury. On the death 


of his uncle Henry, earl of Peterborough, in 


1997, he ſucceeded to that title, and upon 


governor of Jamaica, In 1705 he was 


* 
* 
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November, 1690, he was however diſmiſſed 


the acceſſion of queen Anne, was inveſled. 
with the commiſſion of captain-general and 


ſworn of * privy- council, and declared 
general 
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general and commander in chief of the 
forces ſent to Spain, and joint admiral of 
the fleet with Sir Cloudſley Shovel, of 
which the year following he had the ſole 
command. He took Barcelona with a very 
few men, and afterwards relieved it when 
greatly diſtreſſed by the enemy; he drove 
out of Spain the duke of Anjou, and the 
French army, which conſiſted of twenty- five 
thouſand men, though his own troops never 
amounted to ten thouſand ;- he gained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Catalonia, of the kingdoms of 
Valencia, Arragon, and the iſle of Major- 
ca, with part of Murcia and Caſtile, and 
thereby gave the ear} of Galway an oppor- 
tunity of advancing to Madrid without a 
blow. All theſe are aſtoniſhing inſtances 
of his bravery and conduct. For theſe im- 
portant ſervices his lordſhip was declared 
general in Spain by Charles III. afterwards 
emperor of Germany, and on his return to 
Englund he received the thanks of the houſe 
of lords, His lordſhip was afterwards em- 
ployed in ſeveral embaſſies to foreign courts, 
inſtalled knight of the garter, and made 
governor of Minorca, in the reign of 
| George 
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he || George I. he was general of all the marine 
of forces in Great Britain, and continued fo 
of in the reign of king George II. He died 
ole in his paſſage to Liſbon, where he was go- 
ry ing for the recovery of his health, on the 
en Il 25th of October, 1735 
a He was diſtinguiſhed by his poſſeſſing 
the I various. ſhining qualities, for to the greateſt 
ve perſonal courage and reſolution, he added 
ver all the arts and addreis of a general; a 
of. lively and penetrating genius, and a great 
of extent of knowledge upon almoſt every 
or- ſubject of importance, within the compals 
of ancient and modern literature; hence 
his familiar letters, inſerted among thoſe - 
of his friend Mr. Pope, are an ornament 
to that excellent collection, 
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THE LIFE OF 
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ALGERN ON, 
EARL os NORTHUMBERLAND, 


LGERNON PERCY, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and lord high-admiral 

of England, in the reign of king Charles |, 
was the ſon of Henry earl of Northumber- 
land, by Dorothy, the daughter of Walter 
Devereux, earl of Eſſex. In the life-time 
of his father he was created knight of the 
Bath, and upon his death, on the fifth of 
November, 1632, ſucceeded to his titles and 
eltate. In 1635 he was inſtalled knight of 
the garter; and ſoon after ſworn of the pri- 
vy-council. In March, 1635-6, he was ap- 
pointed admiral of ſixty ſail, a much larger 
fleet than had put to ſea fince the death of 
queen Elizabeth, and took and ſunk all the 
Dutch. fiſhing buſſes employed upon the 
Britiſh coaſts. In the following year he 
was advanced to the poſt of lord high-ad- 
miral of England; and in 1640 was made 
general 
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general of the army levied againſt the Scots; 
bat being ſuddenly taken ill, the command 

of it was given to the earl of Strafford, as 
lieutenant-general under him. 

His lordſhip, who had as elevated ſenti- 
ments of liberty as any man, thinking the 
condition of a nobleman under a deſpotic 
government only a more ſplendid ſlavery, 
ſided with the patriotic party in 1640, with 
a view of curbing the power of the king; 
but was at length hurried by the tide of 
faction much farther than he intended to 
go. In 1642 his commiſſion of lord high» 
admiral was revoked by his majeſty. In 
January, 1642-3, he was appointed one of 
the parliament's commiſſioners in the treaty 
at Oxford, where he behaved with much 
courage, civility, and addreſs ; yet the ſame 
year he, the earl of Pembroke, the earl 
of Saliſbury, and ſeveral members of the 
houſe of commons, were inditted of high 
treaſon at Saliſbury, for aſſiſting the par- 
liament; but the jury could not be pre- 
vailed on to find the bill. The following 
year an aſſociation being paſſed for Wilts, 
Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwall, the earl, 

F with 
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with ſeveral other lords and commiſſioners, 
| had power to appoint .colonels, and other 
| _ officers, to raiſe money, &c. The ſame 

year he retired to his ſeat at Petworth, in. 

tending to go over to the king at Oxford, 
if by the lord Conway's negociation, and 
the earl of Holland's reception there, he 
had found encouragement ; but being de- 
terred by the uſage the earl met with, he 
returned to the parliament, where he was 
received with great reſpect, every body 
concluding that he never intended to do 
what he had actually not done. In Janu- 
ary, 1644-5, he was one of the commil- 
fioners of the parliament in the treaty of 

Uxbridge, in-which he ſhewed himſelf very 
firm againſt any compliance with the king; 

for though, ſays lord Clarendon, © he, who 

was the proudeſt man alive, could not then 
look upon the deſtruction of monarchy, and 
the contempt to which the nobility were al- 
ready reduced, with any pleaſure ; yet the 
repulſe he had formerly received at Ox- 
ford, and the fair eſcape he had afterwards 

from incurring the jealouſy of the parlia- 
ment, had made him reſolve neither to de - 
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pend on the one, nor to provoke the other; 
and was willing to ſee the king's power and 
authority ſo much reſtrained, that he might 
not be able to hurt him.” In April 1645, 
the parliament appointed him one of the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty; ſoon after 
the care of the king's children was commit= 

ted to him by the houſe of lords; and in 
September, 1648, he was one of the com- 
miſſioners for the treaty with the king in 
the Iſle of Wight. After his Majeſty's 


death he lived a retired life, till juſt before, 


the reſtoration, he had a conference with 
general Monk, and ſeveral lords and com- 
moners at his own houſe, on the ſubject of 
uſing their utmoſt efforts to reſtore his Ma- 
jeſty to his full rights, and the church to 
her poſſeſſions, upon a proper proviſion be- 
ing made for their own ſecurity, His lord- 
ſhip lived ſeveral years after the reſtoration, 
and died on the 13th of October, 1668. 


11 


art of war, and improving himſelf in the 
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THE LIFE OFT 
Si WALTER RALEIGH, 


G l R Walter Raleigh deſcended from an 
ancient family in Devonſhire, and was 
born in the year 1552. When but four- 
teen years of age be was ſent to finiſh bis 
education at the univerſity of Oxford, where 
e became a commoner of Oriel college. 
There he diſtinguiſhed himſelt both by the 
ſtrength and vivacity of his genius, and 
his application to his ſtudy: he continued 
there no longer than three years, for in 
1569, being only ſeventeen years old, he 
was one of the troop of an hundred gen- 
tlemen volunteers, whom queen Elizabeth 
permitted Henry Champernon to tranſport 
into France for the ſervice of the proteſtant 
princes. Mr. Raleigh had there a good 
opportũnity of acquiring experience in the 


| nn of the languages, and of men; 
he 
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1575, having continued fix years in France. 

His active diſpofition did not ſuffer him 
to reſt long at home, for he entered into 
the ſervice of the prince of Orange againſt 
the Spaniards, in 1578, 


Not long after this he had an opportu- 


nity of trying his fortune at ſea z his half 
brother, Sir Humphry Gilbert, having ob- 
tained a patent to plant and inhabit ſome 
northern parts of America, unpoſſeſſed by. 
any people in alliance with the queen of 
England, Mr. Raleigh engaged with a con- 
ſiderable number of gentlemen in an expe- 
dition to Newfoundland; but this proved 


unſucceſsful, for diviſions ariſing among the 
volunteers, Sir Humpbry, the general, was, 


in 1579, obliged to let ſail with only a few 


of his friends; and, after variety of mis-- 
fortunes at ſea, returned with the loſs of 
one of his ſhips in an engagement with the 


| Spaniards, in which Mr. Raleigh was ex- 
poled to imminent danger. 


In 1580, upon the deſcent of the Spa- 


niſh and Italian forces into Ireland, under 
3 the 
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he did not return till the end of the year 
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the pope's banner, for the ſupport of the 
Deſmonds in the rebellion in Munſter, he 
obtaine a captain's commiſſion z where, 


under the command of Thomas, earl of Or- 


mond, governor of Munſter, he ſurpriſed 
the Iriſh kerns at Rakele, and having en- 
, Cloſed them, took every rehel upon the ſpot; 


among them was one Joaded- with withies, 


who being aſked, What he intended to have 
done with them ? boldly anſwered, To have 
hung up the Engliſh churls; upon which 
captain Raleigh ordered him to be hanged 
immediately. He aſſiſted likewiſe at the 
fiege of Fort Del Ore, which the Spaniſh 
ſuccours under San Joſepho their comman- 
der, aſſiſted by their [riſh confederates, had 
raiſed and fortified as a place of retreat, 


The lord deputy himſelf beſieged this fort 
by land, Sir William Winter, the admiral, 


attacked it by ſea, and captain Raleigh 
comma: ded in the trenches ; it was, how- 
ever, on the ninth of, November, 158y, 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion : when, 


by order of the lord deputy, the greateſt 


part of the garriſon were put to the ſword, 
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the execution of which fell to the ſhare of 
captains Raleigh and Mackworth, who 
firſt entered the caſtle. 


During the winter of this year, . 


Raleigh had his quarters aſſigned him at 
Cork; when obſerving the ſeditious prac- 


tices of David, lord Barry, and other ring - 


leaders of the rebellion in thoſe parts, to 
diſtreſs the peaceable, and to excite the 


diſaffected to an inſurrection, he took a 
journey to Dublin, and remonſtrated to 
the lord deputy the dangerous conſequences 
of theſe practices in ſo ſtriking a light, that 


hie lordſhip gave him full commiſſion to ſeize 
the lands of lord Barry, to reduce him to 
peace and ſubjection, by ſuch means as he 
ſhould think proper ; for which purpoſe he 
was furniſhed with a party of horſe: but 
during this interval, the lord Barry himſelf 
burnt the caſtle to the ground, though it 
was his principal ſeat, and laid waſte the 
country round it with greater outrage and 


deſtruction, than even the zeal of his ene- 


mies would have extended to, 


Captain Raleigh, in his return to Cork, 
was attacked by Fitz Edmonds, an old. 


rebel 
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Tough words with him and retired. 
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rebel of Barry's faction, at a fort between 
Youghal and Cork; he was inferior to Fitz 
Edmonds in number, yet he forced his way 
through the enemy, and got over the river ; 
but Fitz Edmonds finding captain Raleigh, 
ſtand his ground, only exchanged a few 


In the year 1581, the earl of Ormond 
going to England, his government of Mun- 
iter was given to captain Raleigh, in com- 
miſſion with Sir William Morgan and cap- 
tain Peers. Raleigh reſided for ſome time 
at Liſmore ; but afterwards, returning with 
his little band of eighty foot and eighty 
horſe, to his old quarters at Cork, he re- 
ceived intelligence, that Barry was at Clove 
with ſeveral hundred men: he reſolved to 
paſs through that town, and offer him com- 
bat; and accordingly at the town's end 
met Barry with his forces, whom he charg- 
ed with prodigious bravery, and put to 
flight ; as he purſued his journey, he over- 
took another company of the enemy in a 
plain by a wood fide, whom he likewiſe 
attacked, though be had only fix horſemen 
with, 
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with him, expecting probably that his com- 
pany would ſhortly join him. But the re- 
bels, who had greatly the advantage of 
numbers, being cut off from the wood, and 
| having no other relief, faced about, and 
10 ſou aht very deſperately, killing five of the 
horſes belonging to Raleigh's company, and 


among theſe his oon; and he was in ex- 
: treme danger himſelf of being overpowered 
: by numbers, if his ſervant Nicholas Wright 


had not interpoſed ; who perceiving his 
maſter's horſe mortally wounded with darts, 
encountered fix of the enemy at once, and 
killed one of them; while Patric Fagaw 
reſcued Raleigh, after it had been unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted by James Fitz Richard, 
who was then ready to periſh ; which Ra- 
gh ſeeing, would not now ſuffer Wright 
to fight by him any longer; but ordered 
him to aſſiſt Fitz- Richard, which he imme- 
diately did, by ruſhing into the throng of 
the enemy, and diſpatching him who pref- 
ſed upon, Fitz-Richard, reſcuing the latter” 
from the molt imminent danger, In this: 
we ſkirmiſh . of the rebels periſhed, 2 


and 
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and two. were carried priſoners to Cork, 
where Raleigh performed ſeveral other ſer- 
vices, till the rebels being reduced, he re- 
turned to England, where his eminent ac- 
compliſhments ſoon introduced him to the 
notice of the court, and her Majeſty's fa- 
vour. In February, 1581-2, he was one 
of thoſe perſons of diſtinction, who by the 
queen's command accompanied the duke of 
Anjou to the Netherlands; and in 1582, on 
his return, brought letters from the prince 
of Orange to her majeſty. In 1583, he 
engaged in a ſecond expedition with his 
brother Sir Humphry Gilbert, to Newfound- 
land; but having been two or three days 
at ſea, a contagious diſtemper ſeized bis 
whole crew, and he was obliged to return 
to port; however, by this accident he eſ- 
caped the misfortunes of that expedition, 


in which Sir Humphry, after having taken 


poſſeſlion of Newfoundland in the right of 
the crown of England, in his return home, 


unfortunately periſhed ; but ill ſuccgſs could 


not divert Raleigh from a ſcheme, Which he 
thought was of ſuch importance to his coun- 
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try; he therefore drew up an account of its 
advantages, and laid it before the queen and 


council, who were ſo well ſatisfied with it, 
that her majeſty granted him letters patent 
in favour of his project; ©* containing free 
liberty to diſcover ſuch remote heatheniſſi 
and barbarous lands, as was not actually 
poſſeſſed by any chriſtian, or inhabited by 
chriſtian people,” 

Upon this grant, captain Raleigh fitted 
out two veſſels, which reached the gulph 
of Florida the ſecond of July : they tailed 
along the ſhores about one hundred and 
twenty miles, and at laſt debarked on a 
low land, which proved to be an iſland 
called Wokoken. After taking a formal 


poſſeſſion of this country in the name of _ =; 


the queen, he carried on a friendly cor- 
reſpondence with the natives, who ſupplied 
them with proviſions, and gave them furs 
and deer ſkins in exchange tor trifles; thus 
encouraged, eight of their crew went 
twenty miles up the river Occam, and 
next day came to an iſland called Roanok, 
the reſidence of the Indian chief, whoſe | 
houſe was built of _ and fortified 
| round 
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round with ſharp pieces of timber. His 


wife came out to them, and ordered her 
ou to carry them from the boat on their 

acks, and ſhewed them many civilities to 
expreſs her friendly intentions towards 
them, in the abſence of her huſband, Af. 
ter having gained the beſt information they 
could of the ſtrength of the Indian nations, 
and of their connections, alliances, and 
conteſts with each other, they returned to 


England, and made ſuch an advantageous 


report of the fertility of the ſoil, and 
healthtulneis of the climate, that the queen 
favoured the deſign of ſettling a colony in 
that country, to which ſhe gave the name 
of Virginia. 

Soon after captain Raleigh's return, he 
was choſen knight of the ſhire for his own 
county of Devon, and the ſame ſeſſion re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, a dil- 
tinction the more honourable to him, as 
the queen was extremely cautious and fru- 
gal in beſtowing of honours ; ſhe at the 
ſame t me granted him a patent to licence 
the ven.ing of wines throughout the r. 
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dom; which was, in all probability, a very 
lucrative one. | en 
Sir Walter was ſo intent upon planting 
his new colony of Virginia, that, in 1585, 
he ſent out a fleet of ſeven ſail, under the 
command of his couſin, Sir Richard Gren- 
vile, general of the expedition, who came 
to an anchor at Wokoken, from whence 
they ſent their compliments to king Win- 
ginia, at Roanok; after which the gene- 
ral, and a ſelect company, viſited many 
Indian towns, at one of which the Indians 
having ſtolen a ſilver cup, the Engliſh 
burnt the town, and deſtroyed the cornfields. 
An act which they had afterwards ſufficient 
reaſon to repent. The general at laſt re- 
turning to his fleet, thought fit to weigh 
anchor, and ſet fail for England; when he 
took in his paſſage a Spaniſh prize worth 
fifty thouſand pounds, with which they ar- 
rived at Plymouth ; having left behind in 
Virginia, one hundred and ſeven perſons, 
The Spaniſh prize above-mentioned was 
not the only circumſtance of good fortune 
which happened to Sir Walter this year; 
G the 
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the rebellion in Ireland being now totally 
ſuppreſſed, her majeſty granted him twelve 
thouſand acres 1 the forfeited lands; and 
this great eſtate he planted at his ov'n ex- 
Pence. 

Sir Walter, encouraged by this noble 
grant, fitted out a third fleet for Virginia; 
where the colony, having ſuffered great 
diſtreſſes, had procured a paſſage into Eng- 
land from Sir Francis Drake, who had viſit- 
ed it in his return from his conqueſt of St. 
Domingo. Carthagena, and St. Auguſtine, 
Raleigh had, in the, ſpring of that year, 
ſent 2 ſhip. of one hundred tons for the 
ſuccour of that colony; but not arriv- 
ing before the people had left that coun- 
try, ſhe returned with all her lading to 
England. 

About the latter end of the year 1586, 
her majefty made Sir Walter Raleigh ſene- 
ſchal of the duties of Cornwall and Exe- 
ter, and lord warden of the ftanneries in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall; but theſe pre- 
fexments expoſed him to the envy of thoſe 

wit were much his inferiors in merit. : 
« n 
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In 1587, he prepared a new colony of 
one hundred and fiſty men for Virginia 3 
appointing Mr. John White governor, and 
with him twelve aſſiſtants; and incorporat- 
ed them by the name of the governor and 
allitants of the city of Raleigh in Vir- 
giuia. 

On their arrival at Hattaraſs, the gover- 
nor difpatched a ſtrong party to Roanok, 
expecting to find fifteea men that had been 
left chere; but they ſought them in vain. 
They afterwards found that ſeveral of them 
had been murdered by the ſavages, and the. 
reſt driven to a remote part of the country. 
This new colony having entered into an al- 
liance with the natives, confidered that they 
ſhould want freſh ſupplies of proviſions; 
and, wanting an agent to go to England, 
prevailed on their governor to undertake 
that office, who returned with his ſhips 
in the latter end of the year. 

Sir Walter, ſolicitous for the ſafety of 
the colony, prepared a fleet to aſliſt them; 
but the apprehenſions of the nation of an 
Jnvakion from Spain, in 1588, prevented, 
8 2 them. 
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made him gentleman'of her privy chamber, 
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their ſailing; ſo that governor White could 
only obtain two ſmall pinnaces, which had 


the misfortune to be thoroughly rifled by 
the enemy, that they were obliged to re- 


turn back withont performing the voyage, 


to the diſtreſs of the planters. abroad, and 
the regret of their patron at home. 

About this time, Sir Walter was ad- 
vanced to the poſt of captain of her majeſ- 
ty's guard, and was one of the council of 
war appointed to conſider of the moſt ef- 
fectual methods for the ſecurity of the na- 
tion; upon which accafion he drew up a 
ſcheme, which is a proof of his judgment 
and abilities. But he did not confine him- 
ſelf to the mere office of giving advice ; 
he raiſed and diſciplined the militia of 
Cornwall ; and, having performed all pol- 
ſible ſervices at land, joined the fleet with 
a ſquadron of volunteers, and had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the total defeat of the 
Spaniſh armada; when his merit, upon ſo 
important a criſis, juſtly raiſed him ſtill 
higher 1n the queen's favour, who now 


and 
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and granted him ſome additional advan- 
tages to his wine office. 


Don Antonio, king of Portugal, being 


expelled from his dominions by Philip II. of 
$pain, queen Elizabeth contributed fix men 


of war, and three-ſcore thouſand pounds, 


in order to reinſtate him, and encouraged 


ber ſubjects to concur in that defign. Sir 


Walter Raleigh, with Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Norris, accompanied that 


prince to Portugal; and in this expedition, 


took a great number of hulks belonging 
to the Hans-towns, laden with Spaniſh 
goods, proviſions, and ammunition, for a 
new invaſion of England: and his conduct 
in the whole affair was ſo pleaſing to her 
majeſty, that ſhe honoured him, as well as 
the other commanders, with a gold chain. 
Raleigh had now formed a deſign againſt 
the Spaniards in the Welt Indies, in or- 
der to intercept the plate-fleet, and fitted 


out a maritime force for that purpoſe, con- 


ſiting of thirteen ſhips of his own and 
fellow-adventurers; to which the queen 
added two men of war, the Garland and 
| G 3 Fore- 
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Foreſight, giving him a commiſſion as ge- 
neral of the fleet, the poſt of lieutenant- ge- 
neral being conferred on Sir John Burgh. 
He ſet fail in February, 1591-23 but 
the winds proved ſo contrary, that he could 
not leave the coaſt of England till the fixth 
of May; and the next day Sir Martin 
Pfobiſher followed and overtook him with 
the queen's letters to recall him ; but, ima- 
gining his honour engaged in the undertak- 
ing, he purſued his courſe, though he was 
informed, that the king of Spain had or- 
dered that no ſhips ſhould fail that year, 
nor any treaſure be brought from the Welt 
Indies. But, on the eleventh 'of May, 
meeting with a ſtorm off Cape Finitterre, he 
divided his fleet igto two ſquadrons, com- 
mitting one to Sir John Burgh, and the 
other to Sir Martin Frobiſher, with orders 
to the latter to lie off the ſouth cape, to, 
keep in and terrify the Spaniards on their 
coaſts, while the former lay at the Azores 
for the caracs from the Eaſt Indies. 
The ſucceſs of theſe directions was an- 
ſwerable to the excellent judgment that 
| formed 
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formed them ; for the Spaniſh admiral col- 
lecting his whole naval power to watch Fro. 
biſher, left the caracs unguarded, and the 
Madre de Dios, then eſtermed the richeſt 
prize ever brought to England, was ſeized 
by Sir john Burgh.“ 

In the height of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
favour with the queen, he fell under her 
majeſty's diſpleaſure tor being enamoured 
with the daughter of 'Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, one of the queen's maids of ho- 
nour ; and the conſequence of the amour 
diicorering the intrigue, her majeſty order. 
ed him to be confined for ſeveral months, 
and diſmiſſed the lady from her attendance; 
to whom he afterwards made the moſt ho- 
nourable reparation he couid by marriage, 
in which they were both examples of con- 
jugal affection and fidelity. 

In 1569, Sir Walter was ſo far reſtored 
to favour, that he was engaged in the im- 
portant expedition to Cadiz; wherein the 
earl of Eſiex, and the lord high- ad miral 


Howard, were joint commanders. On the 
twentieth of june they arrived before Ca- 


diz. The lord high. admiral was of opi- 
nion 
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nion that the land- forces ſhould attack the 


town firſt, that the fleet might not be ex- 
poſed to the fire of the ſhips, of the city, 


and forts adjacent; and the council of war 


concurred in this opinion: but, as the 
earl of Eſſex was putting his men into 
boats, in order to land them, Sir Walter, 
not happening to have been preſent at the 
council of war, went directly to the earl, 
and offered ſuch convincing reaſons again 
It, and tor their firſt falling upon the gal- 
leons, and ſhips in the harbours, that the 
earl faw the neceſſity of altering his ſcheme, 
and deſired Sir Walter to diſſuade the ad- 
miral from that of landing. He did ſo; 
the admiral was convinced ; and, by Sir 
Walter's advice, deferred the attack till 
the next day. 

This attack was attended with wonder- 
ful ſucceſs: the city was taken and plun- 
dered ; many of the principal ſhips belong- 
ing to the Spaniards were run aſhore ; and 
the galleons, with all their treaſure, burnt, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of 

| rhe I 
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Sir Walter was reſtored to the queen's 
favour in 1597, and performed ſeveral other 
fignal ſervices. In 1601 he attended ths 
queen in her progreſs : but her death prov- 
ed a great misfortune to Sir Walter; for 
her ſucceſſor king James I. had been great- 
ly prejudiced againſt him by the earl of Eſ- 
ſex; yet de did not diſcover his diſlike for 
ſome time, but treated him with great kind- 
neſs : however, his majeſty's pacific genius 
could not reliſh a man of ſo martial a ſpirit. 
He had not been long upon the throne be- 
fore Sir Walter was diſmiſſed from his poſt 
of captain of the guards ; and, ſoon after, 
was Charged with being engaged in a plot 
againſt the king, and with carrying on a. 
{ecret correſpondence with the king of Spain; 
but no clear evidence has yet been produc- 
ed of his having any concern in it, though 
he was brought in guilty, and ſentenced 
to die, 

Sir Walter, not long after his confine- 
ment in the Tower, upon the unwearied 
ſolicitations of his lady, who petitioned 
the king that ſhe might be a priſoner with 
him, was allowed the conſolation of her 


company, 
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company, and his younger ſon Carew was 
born there in 1604. 

The February following his majeſty made 
him a grant of his forfeited eftate, for the 
benetit of his wife and children ; but this 
was only for his own life, for he had, on 
his reſolving to accept of a challenge from 
Sir Amias Preſton ſome years before, made 
it over to his eldeſt fon. But he did not 
long enjoy it; for Car, the king's new fa- 
vourite, having no fortune of his own, 
looking out for one, diſcovered a flaw in 
the conveyance, upon which an informa- 
tion being exhibited in the exchequer, judg- 
ment was given for the crown, and Sher- 
borne, and ſome other of his eſtates, were 
given to Car in 1609, the king being in- 
flexible to all the petitions of the lady Ra- 
leigh for herſelf and her children. 

This great man ſoftened the rigours of 
his long confinement in an application to 
various kinds of ſtudies. And though he 
had the queen protection, and prince 
Henry for his patron, during the height of 
the * of Somerſet's favour, yet he could 
not obtain his liberty till after the condem- 

N e 
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nation of that favourite for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury: but at laſt, by 
means of fifteen hundred pounds given to 
a relation of the new favourite, Sir George 
Villers, he procured his liberty, after above 
twelve years confinement in the Tower. 
Being now at large, Sir Walter bad the 
means of proſecyting his old ſcheme of 
Guiana, and his majeſty granted him a pa- 
tent tor that purpoſe, at leaſt under the 
privy-ſeal, if not under the great ſeal of 
England ; which Sir Francis Bacon, on 
being applied to, aſſured him was a ſuffi- 
cient pardon for all that was paſt, as the 
king had made him admiral of his fleet, 
and given him the power of martial law 
over his officers and ſoldiers, 

The whole expence of this expedition 
was defrayed by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
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hie friends, In their paſſage they met with 
o 8 various diſappointments ; however, in No- 
e I vember, they came in fight of Guiana, 


e Jud anchored five degrees. off the river 
f I Caliana, 


Here 
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Here Sir Walter was received with the 
utmoſt joy by the Indians, who offered him 
the ſovereignty of the country, which he 
declined. His extreme ſickneſs preventing 
his attempting the diſcovery of the mines 
in perſon, he deputed captain Keymis to 
that ſervice, ordering five ſhips to ſail into 
the river Oronoque ; but, three weeks at- 
ter, landing by night nearer a Spaniſh town 
than they expeCted, they were ſet upon by 
the Spaniſh troops, who were prepared for 
their coming, 

This unexpected attack ſoon threw them 
into confuſion z and, had not ſome of the 
leaders animated the reſt, they had all been 
cut to pieces : but the others, by their ex- 
ample, ſoon rallying, they made ſuch a vi- 
gorous oppoſition, that they forced the Spa- 
niards to retreat. 

In the warmth of the purſuit, the Eng- 
liſh found themſelves at the Spaniſh town 
before they knew where they were, Here 


the battle was renewed, and they were aſ- 


faulted by the governor himſelf, and four 
or five captains, at the head of their com- 
panies, when captain Raleigh, the eldeſt 
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ſon of Sir Walter, burried on by the heat 
and impatience of youth, not waiting for 
the muſketteers, ruſhed forward, at the 
head of a company of pikes, and, having 
killed one of the Spaniſh captains, was ſhot 
by another ; but, prefling ſtill forward with 
his ſword, upon the captain who had ſhot 
him, the Spaniard, with the butt end of his 
inuſket, felled him to the ground, and put 
an end to his life; when his ſerjeant imme- 
diately thruſt the Spaniſh captain through 
the body with his halbert. Two other cap» 
tains, and the governor himſelf, fell in this 
engagement. | 
The Spaniſh leaders being all thus dif- 
patched, the reſt fied ; ſome took ſhelter 
about the market places, from whence they 


killed and wounded the Engliſh at pleaſures 
ſo that there was no way left for ſafety but 


by firing the town, and driving the enemy 
to the woods and mountains. 
Captain Keymis had now an opportu- 
nity of viſiting the mine, which he at- 
tempted with captain Thornhurſt, Mr. W. 
Herbert, Sir John Hamden, and others; 
but, upon their falling into an ambuſcade, 
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in which they loſt many of their men, they 
returned to Sir Walter, without diſcover- 
ing the mine, j 

To the juſt indignation which he con- 
ceived upon this occaſion, was added the 
morti icaion of finding that Keymis had 
made ao trial of the mine. He reproach- 
ed that captain with having undone him, 
and wounded his credit with the king paſt 
recovery. This affected Keymis fo ſenſi - 
bly, that he retired to his cabin, where he 
ſhot himſelf ; but, finding his wound was 
not mortal, he diſpatched himſelf with a 
knife, which he thruſt into his heart. 

The ill tate of Sir Walter's health would 
not ſuffer him to repair Keymis's neglect. 

On his return home, he found that king 
James had publiſhed a proclamation, de- 
claring his deteſtation of his conduct, aſ- 
ſerting, that his majeſty had, by expreſs 
limitation, reſtrained and forbid Raleigh 
from attempting any act of hoſtility againſt 
his dear brother of Spain; yet it is evident, 


that the commiſſion contained no ſuch li- 
en 


This 
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This proclamation, however, did not 
deter Sir. Walter from landing, who reſolv- 
ed to ſurrender himſelf into the king's hands, 
to whom he wrote a letter in defence of his 
conduct. He was ſeized on the road to 
London, and returned with the officers to 
Plymouth. 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt, he arrived at 
London, where he was permitted the con- 
finement of his own houſe , but having 
good Teaſon not to truſt himſelf to the 
mercy of the court, he formed a deſign to 
eſcape into France; which being diſcover- 
ed, he was ſeized in a boat below Wool- 
wich, and, on the tenth of Auguſt, com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

His death was now abſolutely determin- 
ed, yet it was not eaſy to find a method 
to compaſs it, fince his conduct in his late 
expedition, could not be ſtretched in law 
to ſuch a ſentence; it was reſolved there- 
fore to ſacrifice him to Spain, in a manner 
that has juſtly expoſed the court ro the ab- 
horrence of all ſucceeding ages, by calling 
him down to judgment on his former ſen- 
tence, paſſed fifteen years before, Thus, 
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by a ſtrange contrariety of proceedings, he, 
who had been condemned tor being a friend 
to the Spaniards, now loſt his life for being 
their enemy, 

In conſequence of this reſolution, he, 
having the day before received notice to 
prepare himſelf for death, was, on the 
twenty- eighth of October, taken out of his 
bed, in the hot fit of an ague, and carried 
to the King's Bench Bar, at Weſtminſter, 
where the chiet-juſtice ordered the record 
of his conviction and judgment in 1603, 
to be read; and then demanded, What he 
had to offer, why execution ſhould not be 
awarded againſt him? To this Sir Walter 
pleaded his commiſſion for his laſt voyage, 
which implied a reſtoring life to him, by 
giving him power, as marſhal, on the life 
and death of others. He then began to 
juſtify his conduct in that voyage; but the 
court refuſed to hear him, and he was or- 
dered for execution the next day. He then 
deſired he might not be cut off ſo ſuddenly, 
calling upon God to be his judge, before 
whom he ſhould ſhortly appear, 'That he 
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was never diſloyal to his majeſty, ** which. 
I will juſtify,” ſaid he, “ where I ſhall not 
fear the face of any king on earth.“ g 
The ſame day a warrant for his execu- 
tion was produced, though his majeſty was 
retired into the country, Sir Walter eat 
his breakfaſt heartily that morning, ſmoak- 
ed his pipe, and made no more of death 
than if he had been to take a journey, 
when, being conducted to the old Palace- 
yard, Weſtminſter, _ with a cheerful counte- 
nance. he ſaluted the lords, knights, and 
gentlemen there preſent. After which a 
proclamation was made for ſilence, and he 
addreſſed himſelf to ſpeak in this manner. 
I defire to be horne withal, for this is 
the third day of my fever; and, if I ſhall 
ſhew any weakneſs, I beſeech you to attri- 
bute it to my malady, for this is the hour 
in which it is wont to come 
Then pauſing a while, he ſat, and direct- 
ed himſelf towards a window, where the 
lords of Arundel, Northampton, and Don- 
caſter, with ſome other lords and knights, 
fat, and ſpoke as followeth: 
H 3 « 1 
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« thank God, of his infinite good. 
neſs, that he has brought me to die in the 
light, and not in darkneſs.” But, by rea- 

ſon that the place where the lords, &c. ſat, | 
was at ſome diſtance from the ſcaffold, that 
he perceived they could not well hear him, 
he ſaid, 1 will ſtrain my voice, for J 
would willingly have your honours hear 
me.“ 

But lord Arundel ſaid, ** Nay, we will 
rather come down to the ſcaffold ;?? which 
he and ſome others did. Where being 
come, he ſaluted them ſeverally, and then 
began again to ſpeak as followeth. 

«« As 1 ſaid, | thank God heartily, that 
he bath brought me into the light to die; 
and, tbat he hath not ſuffered me to die 
in the dark priſon of the Tower. where [ 
have ſuffered a great deal of miſery and 
cruel ſickneſs; and, I thank God that my 
fever hath not taken me at this time, as [ 
prayed to God it might not. There are 
two main points of ſulpicion that his ma- 
jeſty, as | hear, hath conceived againſt me, 
To reſolve your lordſnhips wherein his ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty cannot be ſatisfied, which I deſire to 
clear, and to reſolve your lordſhips of : 

% One is, That his majeſty hath been 
informed, that I have often had plots with 
France; and his majeſty hath good reaſon 
to induce him thereunto. One reaſon that 
his majeſty had to conjecture ſo, was, that, 
when I came back from Guiana, being 
come to Plymouth, I endeavoured to go in a 
bark to Rochel; which was, for that I 
would have made my peace before I had | 
come to England, | 

„ Another reaſon was, That, upon my 
flight 1 did intend to fly into France, for 
the ſaving of myſelf, having had ſome ter- 
ror from above. 

% A third reaſon, that his majeſty had 
reaſon to ſuſpect, was, The French agent's 
coming to me. Beſides, it was reported, 
that | had a commiſſion from the French 
king at my going forth, Theſe are the 
reaſons that his majeſty had, as I am in- 
formed, to ſu pect me. 

But this J tay, for a man to call God 
to witneſs to a falſhood at the hour of 
death, is far more grievous and impious z 

and 
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and that a man that ſo doth cannot have 
ſalvation, for he hath no time for repent. 

| ance. | Then what ſhall I expect, that am 
going inſtantly to render up my account ? 
1 do therefore call God to witneſs, as I 
hope to be ſaved, and as I hope to ſee him 
in his kingdom, which 1 hope I ſhall with- 
in this quarter of this hour, 1 uever had any 
commiſſion from the French king, nor ever 
ſaw the French king's hand- writing in all 
my life; neither knew I that there was a 
French agent, nor what he was, till I met 
him in my gallery, at my lodging, unlooked 
for. If I ſpeak not true, O Lord, let me 
never enter into thy kingdom, 

The ſecond ſuſpicion was, That his 
majeſty had been informed, that I ſhould 
ſpeak diſhonourably and diſloyally of my ſo- 
vereign ; but my accuſer was a baſe French- 
man, and a runnagate fellow ; one that 
hath no dwelling 3 a kind of a chymical 

fellow; one that I knew to be periidious : 
for, being by him drawn into the action of 
fearing myſelf at Wincheſter, in which | 
confels my hand was touched, he, being 
| {worn 
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ſworn to ſecreſy over. night, revealed it the 
next morning. 

But this I ſpeak now, what have I to 
do with kings ? I have nothing to do with 
them, neither do | fear them; I have only 
now to do with my God, in whoſe pre- 
ſence I ſtand; therefore to tell a lie, were 


it to gain the king's favour, were vain. 


Therefore, as I hope to be ſaved at the laſt 
judgment-day, I never ſpoke diſloyally or 
diſhoneſtly of his majeſty in all my life; and 
therefore I cannot but think it ſtrange that 
that Frenchman, being ſo baſe and mean a 
fellow, ſhould be ſo far credited as he hath 
been. I have dealt truly, as I hope to be 
ſaved; and I hope I ſhall be believed. I 
confeſs I did attempt to eſcape ; I cannot 
Excuſe it, but it was only to ſave my life, 


And I do likewiſe confeſs, that I did feign _ 


myſelf to be ill-diſpoſed and fick at Saliſbu · 
ry; but I hope it was no ſin, for the pro- 


phet David did make himſelf a fool, and 
ſuffered ſpittle to fall down upon his beard, 


to eſcape from the hands of his enemies, 
and it was not imputed unto him : fo, 
what 
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what I did, I intended no ill, but to gain 
and prolong time until his majeſty came, 
hoping for ſome com miſeration from him. 
But i forgive this Frenchman, and Sir Lew- 
is Stewkeley, with all my heart; for I 
have received the ſacrament this morning 
of Mr. dean of Weſtminſter, and I have 
forgiven all men ; but, that they are perfi- 
dious, Iam bound i in charity to ſpeak, that 
all men may take heed of them. 

«« Sir Lewis Stewkeley, my keeper and 
kinſman, hath affirmed that I ſhould tell 
him, that my lord Carew, and my lord of 
Doncaſter here, did adviſe me to eſcape; 
but I proteſt, before God, I never told hin 
any ſuch thing; neither did the lords ad- 
adviſe me to any ſuch matter ; neither is it 
likely that I ſhould tell him any ſuch thing 
of two privy-counſellors ; neither had 1 
any reaſon to tell him, or he to report it; 
for it is well known, he left me fix, ſeven, 
eight, nine, and ten days together alone, 
to go whither | liſted, whilſt he rode him- 
ſelt about the country. 

« He further accuſed me, that I ſhould 
ſhew him a letter, whereby I did ſignify 

unto 
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unto him; that I would give him ten thou- 
ſand pounds tor my eſcape; but God caſt 
my ſoul into everlaiting fire, if I made any 
ſuch proffer of ten thouſand pounds, or one 
thouſand ; but, indeed, | ſhewed him a 
letter, that, if he would go with me, there 
ſhould be order taken for his debts when 
he was gone ; neither had | ten thouſand 
pounds to give him; for, if I had had ſo 
much, { could have made my peace with 
it better another way than in giving it to 
Stewkeley. | | 

© Further, when I came to Sir Edward 
Pelham's houſe, who had been a follower 
of mine, and who gave me good entertain- 
ment, he gave out, that 1 had received 
ſome dram of poiſon ; when 1 anſwered 
bim, that ! feared no ſuch thing, for I was 
well aflured of. them in the houſe, and 
therefore wiſhed him to have no ſuch 
thought. Now God forgive him, for I do; 
and 1 deſire God to forgive him. I will not 
only fay, God is a God of revenge; but I 
deſire God to forgive him, as I do deſire to 
be forgiven of God,” 
| | Then, 
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Then, looking over his note of remem. 
brance, Well,” ſaid he, “ thus far have 
1 gone; a little more, a little more, and I 
will have done by and by. 

& It was told the king, that I was 
brought per force into England, and that [ 
did not intend to come again; but Sir 
Charles Parker, Mr. Treſham, Mr, Leake, 
and divers know how I was dealt withal by 
the common ſoldiers, which were one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, who mutinied, 
and ſent for me to come into the ſhip to 
them, for unto me they would not come; 
and there I was forced to take an oath that 
I would not go into England till that they 
would have me; otherwiſe they would have 
caſt me into the ſea ; and therewithal they 
drove me into my cabin, and bent all their 
forces againſt me. - 

«+ Now, after | had taken this oath, with 
wine and other things, ſuch as | had about 
me, I drew ſome of the chiefeſt to deſit 
from their purpoſes ; and, at length, ! 
perſuaded them to go into !reland ; which 
they were willing unto, and would have 
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gone into the north parts of Ireland; which 
| diſuaded them from, and told them that; 
they were Red -Shanks that inhabited there; 
and with much ado I perſuaded them to go- 
into the ſouth parts of Ireland, promiſing 


them to get their pardons, and was forced 


to give them one hundred and twenty five 
pounds at Kinſale, to bring them home, 
otherwiſe I had never got from them, 

«© hear likewiſe there was a report, that 
I meant not to go to Guiana at all, and that 
I knew not of any mine, nor intended any 
ſuch thing or matter, but only to get my 
liberty, which I had not the wit to keep. 

«© But I proteſt it was my full intent, and 
for gold; for gold, for the benefit of his 
majeſty and myſelf, and of thoſe that ven- 
tured. and went with me, with the reſt of 
my countrymen ; but he that knew the head 
of the mine would not diſcover it, when 
he ſaw my ſon was ſlain, but made away 
himſelf.“ 

Then turning to the earl of Arundel, 
be ſaid, My lord, being in the gallery 
of my ſhip, at my departure, I remember 

[ your 
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your honour took me by the hand, and 
ſaid, you would requeſt one thing of me; 
which was, that whether 1 made a good 
voyage or a bad, I ſhould not fail but to 
return again into England ; which I then 
promiſed you, and gave you my faith I 
would; and ſo I have.” To which my 
lord anſwered, It is true, I do very well 
remember it, they were the very laſt words 
I ſpake unto you.“ 

„% Another ſlander was raiſed of me, 
that I would have gone away from' them, 
and left them at Guiana. But there was a 


great many worthy men that accompanied 


me always; as my ſerjeant- major, George 
Raleigh, and divers others, which knew 
my intent was nothing ſo. 

cc Another opinion was held of me, that 
I carried with me to ſea ſixteen thouſand 
pieces, and that was all the voyage I in- 
tended, only to get money into my hands. 
As 1 ſhall anſwer it before God, I had not 
in all the world in my hands, or others to 


my uſe, either directly or indirectly, above 


a hundred pounds; whereof, when [ went, 
I gave my wife twenty-five pounds thereof: 
but 
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- but the error thereof came, as IL perceived, 
by looking over the ſcrivener's books, where 
they found the bills of adventure ariſing to 


a great ſum, ſo raiſed that falſe report. 

„ Only I will borrow a little time of 
Mr. ſheritfs to ſpeak. of one thing, that 
doth make my heart to bleed, to hear that 
ſuch an imputation ſhould be laid upon me; 
for *tis ſaid, that I ſhould be a perſecutor 
of the death of the earl of Eſſex; and, 


that I ſtood in a window over againſt him, 


when he ſuffered, and puffed out tobacco 


in diſdain of him. God I take to witneſsz 


J ſhed tears for him when he died; and, as 
I hope to lodk God in the face hereafter, 
my lord of Eſſex did not fee my face when 
he ſuffered, for I was afar off in the 
Armory, where I ſaw him, but he ſaw not 
me, _ 

I confeſs indeed I was of a contrary ' 
faction, but [ know my lord of Eſſex was 
a noble gentleman, -and that it would be 


worſe with me when he was gone, for 1 


got the hate of thoſe which wiſhed me 
well before, and thoſe that ſet me againſt 
12 . him, 
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him, afterwards ſet themſelves againſt me, 
and were my greateſt enemies; and my 
ſoul hath many times been grieved, that 1 
was not nearer him when he died ; becauſe, 
as I underſtood: afterwards, that he aſked 
for me at his death to have been reconciled 
unto me. And theſe be the material points 
I thought good to ſpegk of; and I am now, 
at this inſtant, to render up an account to 
God; and 1 proteſt, as I ſhall appear be- 
fore him, this that I have ſpoken is true ; 
and I hope I ſhall be believed,”? 
A proclamation being then made, that 
all men ſhould depart the ſcaffold, he pre- 
pared himſelf for death; giving away his 
hat, his cap, with ſome money, to ſuch as 
he knew that ſtood near him. And then, 
taking his leave of the lords, knights, gen- 
tlemen, and others of his acquaintance ; 
and, amongſt the reſt, taking his leave of 
my lord Arundel, he thanked him for his 
company, and entreated him to defire the 
king, that no ſcandalous writing to defame 
him might be publiſhed after his death ; 
* further unto him, ** I have a long 
journey 
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journey to go, and therefore I will take my 
leave.” 

Then putting off his doublet and gown, 


he defired the headſman to ſhew him the 


axe; Which not being ſuddenly granted 
unto him, he ſaid, “I pr'ythee let me fee 
it, Doſt thou think that 1 am afraid of 
it? So it being given unto him, he felt 
along upon the edge of it ;, and, ſmiling, 
ſpoke unto Mr. Sheriff, ſaying, «© This is 
a ſharp medicine, but it is a phyſician that 
will cure all diſeaſes.” After which, go- 
ing to and fro upon the ſcaffold on every 


' fide, he entreated the company to pray to 


God to pive him ſtrength. 

The executioner kneeling down aſked 
him forgiveneſs ; and he, laying his hand 
upon his ſhoulder, forgave him, 

Then being aſked which way he would 
lay himſelf on the block, he made anſwer, 
and ſaid, . fo the heart be ſtrait, it is no 
matter which way the head lieth.” So, 
laying his head on the block, his face 


being towards the eaſt, the headſman _ 


throwing down his own cloak, becauſe he 
would not ſpoil the priſoner's gown, he 
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giving the headſman a ſign when he ſhould 
ſtrike, hy lifting up his hands, the execu- 
tioner ſtruck off his head at two blows, his 


body never ſhrinking nor moving. His head 


was ſhewn on each ſide of the ſcaffold, and 


then put into a red leather bag, and his 


wrought velvet gown thrown over it, which 
was afterwards conveyed away in a mourn- 
ing coach of his lady's. 

During his confinement in the Tower, 
Sir Walter compoſed that excellent work, 
entitled, The Hiſtory of the World; from 
whence, indeed, the character of this gen- 
tleman may be beſt collected, every man 
being beſt known by his works. 

On his return to England, after his laſt 
expedition, not doubting but that he ſhould 


be made a ſacrifice to the Spaniards, he ſent 


for Mr. Burre, who had printed his firſt 
volume of the hiſtory of the world, and 
aſked him, how it. ſold ? Burre anſwered, 
Tt ſold ſo ſlowly, it had undone him; which 
it ſeems was falſe. Whereupon Sir Walter 
took the other part, which was unprinted, 
out of his deſk, and fighing, ſaid, „ Ah! 
wy iriend, hath the firſt part undone thee ? 
The 
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The ſecond volume ſhall undo no more; 
this ungrateful world is unworthy of it;“ 
and immediately threw it into the fire, and 
ſet his foot upon it till it was conſumed. 
Beſides the hiſtory of the world, he wrote 
a treatiſe called, The Cabinet Council 
containing the arts of government : An 
accurate Account of his Catholic Majeſty's 
Power and Riches : The Rile and Ruin of 
the Saracen Empire: A Treatiſe of Mines 
and Minerals : The Prerogatives of Parlia- 
ments: another treatiſe, entitled, Inſtruc- 
tions to his Son and his Poſterity 3 and 
ſeveral ſpeeches and arguments in n 
parliaments. 
His body was interred in the chancel of 
St, Margaret's church, Weſtminſter ; but 
his head was long preſerved in a caſe by 
his widow, who jurvived him twenty years. 
In a word, Sir Walter Raleigh fell, in 
the Gxty-Gixth year of his age, a ſacrifice 
to a contemptible adminiſtration, and the 
reſentment of a mean prince i a man of ſo 
great abilities, that neither that, nor the 


preceding reign, e his equal. 
g THE 
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OIR George Rooke, knight, diſtin- 
| 8 guiſhed himſelf by his bravery in the 
latter end of the ſeventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. He 
was the ſon of Sir William Rooke, knight, 
and was born in the year 1650. His fa- 
ther gave him the education of a gentle. 
man, and was very much averſe to his go- 
ing to ſea, but at laſt gave way to his in- 
clinations. His firſt ſtation in the navy 
as that of a reformade, in which he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his undaunted cou- 
rage and indefatigable application, which 
ſoon raiſed him to the poſt of lieutenant, 
from whence he roſe to that of captain 
before he was thirty, Theſe preferments 
he enjoyed under the reign of Charles 11. 
and in that of his ſucceſſor king James, 
was raiſed to the command of the Debt-. 
ford, a fourth rate man of war, in which 
poſt he was found at the revolution, 


In 
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In the year 1689 admiral Herbert ſent 
un as commodore with a ſquadron to the 
coaſt of Ireland, where he heartily concur- 
red with major general Kirke in the relief 
of Londonderry, and aſſiſted in taking the 
iſland in the lake, which opened a paſſage 
for- the relief of the town. Soon after he 
was employed in convoying the duke of 


Schomberg's army, which he landed near 


Carrickfergus, facilitated the ſiege of that 
place, and after it was taken ſailed with 
his ſquadron to Cork, and, notwithſtand- 
ing all the fire from the batteries, entered 


the port, and took poſſeſſion of tie great 


iſland ; but his ſhips being very ſoul, he 
was obliged to return to England. 

In the beginning of the year 1690 he 
was, upon the recommendation of the earl 
of Torrington, appointed rear-admiral of 
the Red, and in that ſtation ſerved in the 


fight off Beachy head, which happened 


on the zoth of June following; and not- 
withſtanding the misfortune of our arms, 
which was iadiſputably the greateſt we 
ever met with at ſea, Mr. Rooke was al- 
lowed to have done his duty with much 

reſolution, 
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reſolution, and therefore was immediately 
after appointed to command the ſquadron 
that convoyed king William to Holland, as 
he alſo did in the ſpring of the ſucceeding 
year, and was then, or ſoon after, promoted 
to the rank of vice-admiral of the Blue, in 
- Which ſtation he ſerved in the famous battle 
of La Hogue, on the 22d of May, 1692, 
when it was owing to his vigorous behavi- 
our, that the laſt ſtroke was given on that 
important day, which threw the French en- 
tirely into confufion; but the next day he 
obtained ſtill more glory, for he had orders 
to go iato La Hogue, and burn the enemy's 
ſhips as they lay. There were thirteen 
large men of war, which had crowded as 
far up as poſſible, and the tranſports, ten- 
ders, and ammunition- ſhips were diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, that it was thought im- 
poſſible to burn them. Beſides, the French 
camp was in ſight, with all the French and 
Iriſh troops that were to have been employ- 
ed in the invaſion of England, and ſeveral 
batteries were raiſed on the coaſt, well pro- 
vided with heavy artillery, The vice ad- 

miral 
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miral made the neceſſary preparations for 
obeying his orders, but found it impoſſible - 
to carry in the ſhips of his ſquadron; he 
therefore ordered his light frigates to ply 
in cloſe to the ſhore, and having manned ' 
out all his boats, went himſelf to give di- 
rections for the attack, burat that very 
night lix three-deck ſhips, and the next 
day fix more, from ſeventy,lix to ſixty 
guns, and overſet and deſtroyed the thir- 
teenth, which was a ſhip of fifty ſix guns, 
together with moſt of the tranſports and 
ammunition veſſels, and this under the fire 
of all the batteries juſt mentioned, and in 
fight of the French and Iriſh troops; yet 
this bold action coſt the lives of no more 
than ten men, The vice-admiral's beha- 
viour on this occaſion appeared ſo great to 7 
king William, that having no opportunity | 
at that time of promoting him, he ſettied 
a penſion of 10001. per annum on him for 
life; and afterwards going © Portſmouth _ | 
to view the fleet, went on board Mr. 
Rooke's ſhip, dined with him, and then 
conferred on him the honour of knight- , 

hood 
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hood, he having a little before made þ him 
vice admiral of the Red. 

The command of the fleet being noy 
put in commiſſion, Sir George Rooke waz 
entruſted with the great ſquadron that was 
to eſcort the Smyrna fleet, and the joint 
admirals received orders to accompany him 
as far to ſea as ſhould be thought proper, 
Upon this occaſion Sir George ſhewed great 
reluctance to part with the grand fleet, ima- 
gining that as the French ſquadron was 
not at Breſt, it muſt be gone to Toulon, 
and the event proved as he expected. The 
French waited for him with all their force, 
which he no fooner found, than he ſent 
orders to the merchant ſhips to get along 
ſhore in the night, and ſave themſelves in 


the Spaniſh ports. His whole ſquadron 


_ conſiſted only of twenty-three ſhips of war; 
of theſe thirteen only were Engliſh, eight 
were Dutch, and two were Hamburghers, 
'The fleet of merchant-men under his con- 
voy were compoſed of four hundred ſail of 


all nations, though the greater part were 


a Englich, | 
The 
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The fleet under Tourville, the French 
admiral, conſiſted of one hundred and 
twenty ſail, of which ſixty- four were of the 
line, and eighteen three deck ſhips, yet Sir 
George ſaved all the men of war, and 
brought back with him ſixty'merchant-men, 
beſides thoſe which eſcaped into the Spaniſh 
ports. On his return home the merchants 
gave him their thanks ; the king made him 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, and before the cloſe of the year 
1694, raiſed him to the rank of admiral of 
the blue. Towards the cloſe of the next 

ear he was admiral of the White, and was 
alſo appointed admiral and commander in 
chief in the Mediterranean. Early in the 
year 1697, admiral Ruſſel being declared 
earl of Orford, and placed at the head of 
the admiralty, Sir George Rooke was ap- 
pointed admiral and commander in chief of 
the fleet, which put to ſea in a very indiffe- 
rent condition, it being but half manned 
and half victualled, when cruizing off the 
French coaſt, he met with a large fleet of 
Swediſh merchant-men, and having ob- 
. K liged 
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liged them to; bring to, and ſubmit to be 


ſearched, he found juſt grounds to believe, 


that moſt of their cargoes belonged to 
French merchants, upon which he ſent 
them to Plymouth, and on this affair being 
brought to a trial, it appeared that they 
were freighted by French merchants, partly 


with French goods, but chiefly with Indian 


merchar.dize, which had been taken out of 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, and the whole of 
this rich fleet was adjudged to be a good 


prize. 


During the reign of king William, Sit 
George was twice elected member for Portſ. 
mouth, and upon the acceſſion of queen 
Anne in 1702, he was conſtituted vice-ad- 
miral and lieutenant of the admiralty of 
England, as alſo lieutenant of the fleets and 
ſeas of this kingdom, Upon the declaration 
of war againſt France, Sir George Rooke 
was ordered to command a fleet ſent againſt 
Cadiz, the duke of Ormond havipg the 
command of the land forces. On his paſ- 
ſage home receiving an account that the gal- 


leons, under the eſcort of a ſtrong French 


ſquadron 
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ſquadron, were got into the harbour of Vigo, 
he reſolved to attack them; and on the 11th 
of October: came before the harbour of 
Rondondello, where the French commodore 
had neglected nothing neceſſary for putting 
the place into the beſt poſture of defence; 
but notwithſtanding this, a detachment of 
fifteen Englith and ten Dutch men of war 
of the line of battle, with all the fire-ſhips, 
were ordered in, the frigates and bomb» 
veſſels followed ; the great ſhips moved after 
them, and the army landed near Rondon- 
dello. The whole ſervice was performed 
under Sir George's directions with admirable 
conduct and bravery ; for, in ſhort, all the 
ſhips were deſtroyed or taken, prodigious 
damage done to the enemy, and vaſt wealth 
acquired by the allies. For this action Sir 
George received the thanks of the houſe 
of commons, a day of thankſgiving was 
appointed both by the queen and the ſtates- 
general, and Sir George was piven a feat 
in the privy council; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, the houſe of lords reſolved to en- 
quire into his conduct at Cadiz, when he 
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ſo fully juſtified himſelf, that a vote waz 
paſſed approving his behaviour. 

In the ſpring of the year 17,04, sir George 
commanded the ſhips of war which convoy. 
ed king Charles III. ot Spain to Liſbon ; and 
in July he attacked Gibraltar, when by the 


bravery of the Engliſh ſeamen the place wa 


taken on the 24th, though the town was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, and well furniſhed with am. 
munition, and had a hundred guns mount. 
ed, all facing the ſea, and the narrow paſſes 
to the land. There was now no appearance 
of there being any farther engagement; but 
on the gth of Auguſt, the fleet returning 
from taking in water on the coaſt of Bar: 
bary to Gibraltar, the French fleet, under 
the command of the cour.. de Thoulouſe, 
was ſeen at ſea, and Sir Sorge reſolved to 
do all in his power to iorce an engagement; 
he therefore purſued the fleet, which endea- 
voured to avoid coming to an engagement, 
and on the 11th forced one of their ſhips on 


ſhore, on which the crew quitting her, {et 


Her on fire, and {he blew up. On the thir- 
teenth the Engliſh fleet was within three 


leagues of the enemy, whoſe line — 
0 
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of fifty-two ſhips and twenty-four gallies ; 
our line of battle conſiſted of fifty- three 
ſhips. A little after ten,in the morning our 
fleet bore down upon the enemy, and began 
the battle. About two in the after-noon 
the enemy's van gave way to ours, and the 
battle ended with the day, The next day 
both ſides lay by within three leagues of 
am-: each other repairing their defects, and at 
int night the enemy ſtood to the northward. 


ſſes On the 15th our fleet endeavoured to re- 
nce new the gebt, but the French avoided it, 
but and on the 16th were out of ſight, when 
ing the Engliſh purſued them in vain. Sir 
ar. George on his return home retired from 
der public buſineſs, and ſpent the remainder of 
ile, his days as a private gentleman, chiefly at 
o his ſeat in Kent, and at length died of the 
nt; gout on the 24th of January, 1708-9, in 
a- the 58th year of his age. | 
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| EDV RUSSEL, earl of Orford, 
an admiral of diſtinguiſhed bravery, 

was the ſon of Edward Ruſſel, Eſq. and 
the grandſon of Francis 5 earl of 
Bedford. He was deſigned by his father 
for the ſea · ſervice, and received a ſuitable 
education; but his elder brother dying in 

if 1674, he ſucceeded to the family eſtate. 
3 However, in the year 1690 he was appoint- 
| ed admiral of the Blue, His catholic ma- 
| jeſty, Charles II. having married a princeſs 
| of the houſe of Newberg, ſiſter to the 
11 reigning empreſs, and to the queen of 
| Portugal, he demanded an Engliſh fleet to 
| convey her ſafely to his dominions, which 
was readily granted, as the tacit confeſſion 
of our dominion at ſea, Upon which ad- 
miral Ruſſel was ordered to ail to Fluſh- 
ng, with ſeveral large men of war and 
two 
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two yachts, in order to receive her catho- 
lic majeſty and her attendants z and on their 
coming on board, hoiſted the union flag at 
the main-top-maſt head, Soon after he , 
was advanced to the command of the whole 
fleet, in which capacity he acted at the fa» 
mous battle off La Jogue, when almoſt 


the whole naval power of France.- under the 


command of count Tourville, was deſtroyed, 

The particulars of this engagement will 
doubtleſs be agreeable to our readers. Pre- 
vious to this illuſtrious engagement, which 
redounded ſo much to the honour of the 
Britiſh navy, we ſhall take a ſhort retro- 
ſpe&t to the ſituation of king William, 
who, in the year 1592, the happy zra 
of this ſhining event, was now landed at 
Holland, to haſten the naval preparations 
of the Dutch, which otherwiſe might 


have been tardy; in conſequence of his 


great aſſiduity, theſe preparations were 
ſoon ready for ſea, and on his having 
received expreſs intimations of the in- 
tended deſcent of France, in favour of 
228 he detached general Talmaſh, with 

thres 
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three of the Engliſh regiments, from Hol. 
land. Theſe, reinforced with other troops 
remaining in England, were ordered to 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Portſ. 


mouth; all other neceſſary precautions be. 


ing taken by the queen in England, ſuch 
as ſecuring the diſaffected from doing miſ. 


chief, admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to 


ſea with all expedition, and admiral Carter, 
with a ſquadron of eighteen fail, cruiſed 
along the French coaſt, to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy. 

On the eleventh day of May, Ruſſel ſail. 
ed from Rye to St, Helens, where he was 
joined by the ſquadrons under Carter and 


- Delaval, and ſoon after reinforced by the 


Dutch ſquadrons, commanded by Alle- 
monde, Callemberg, and Vandergoes. On 


the eighteenth they ſet ſail for the coaſt of 


France, with a fleet of ninety-nine ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips. 
The admiral's order were to cruiſe be- 
tween cape La Hogue and the iſle of Wight, 
though he had propoſed to lie off Beachy- 


Head, However, he plyed it down thro' 
the 
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the ſands, with a very ſcanty wind, contrary 
to the opinion of many ot his officers and 
all the pilots, who were againſt his hazards 


ing ſo great a fleet in ſo dangerous an at- 


tempt, and yet to this bold ſtroke of the 
admiral's was owing all his ſucceſs, 


The admiral, while he lay off St. He- | 


len's, received a letter from the earl of 
Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, writ- 
ten by queen Mary's direction, wherein 
he was informed, that a ſcandalous and 


malicious report had been propagated by 


her, and their enemies, as if ſume of the 
officers of their majeſties fleets were diſaf- 
fected, or not hearty in their ſervice ; but 


her majefty charged the admiral to ac- 


quaint his officers, that ſhe was ſatisfied 
the report was raiſed by the enemies of the 
government, and that he repoſed ſo en- 
tire a coufidence in their fidelity, that ſne 
reſolved to take no notice of ſuch infinua. 
tions, and commenced to them a vigorous 
diſcharge of their orders and duty. They 
drew up an addreſs of thanks, which was 

ciouſly received by the queen, and pub- 
* Y y the q 85 
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for a deſcent ſhould embark, and be land- 


he detached ſix light ſhips to gain intelli- 
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liſhed for the ſatisfaction of the public, de. 
with this additional mark of the queen' th 
approbation, publiſhed/ in the Gazette, to o 
this intent. 

always had this opinion of the com- 
« manders; but am glad this is come to 
e ſatisfy others. 

When all the ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, 
were together, the admiral propoſed that a 
{mall de achment of fix or eight frigates, 
might hover about the coaſt of Normandy, 
that at the ſame time the forces intended 


ed at St. Maloes, and the grand fleet lie 
weitward of that place, in order to proted 
thein from the enemy. 

This propoſition being in part approved, 


gence, and it being left to him to proceed 
as 3 council of war ſhould adviſe, he order- 
ed the ſcouts, who were weſtward of the 
fleet, to make ſignals of diſcovering the 


enemy, by firing ſwivel guns, which they 


did on the nineteenth of May. Orders 


were immediately given for drawing into a 


line of battle, and the yn) made for the 
rear 
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rear of the fleet to tack, in order to engages 
the ſooner, in caſe the French ſhould ſtand 
to the northward, 

About three in the morning of the nine- 
teenth he diſcovered the enemy, under the 
command of count Tourville, and by eight 
the line of battle was formed in very good 


order, the Dutch in the van, the blue di- 


viſion in the rear, and the red in the center. 
A little after four, the ſun, diſperſing the 
fog, the enemy were ſeen ſtanding to the 
ſouthward, upon which the admiral cauſed 
the ſignal for the rear to tack, and bore a- 
way with his ſhip ſo far leeward, as that 
each ſhip in the fleet might fetch his peak, 
and then he brought to, and lay by with 


his fore-topſail to the maſt, that ſo others 


might have the better opportunity of plac- 
ing themſeives, according to the manner 
formerly directed on ſuch an occaſion. 


The red ſquadron conſiſted of thirty. 


one ſhips, under the right honourable Ed» 
ward Ruſſel, Eſq. Sir Ralph Delayal, vice- 
admiral ; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear- ad- 
miral, The blue ſquadron was n 
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of thirty-two,ſhips, commanded by Sir John 
Aſhby, admiral ; George Rooke, Eſq. vice- 
admiral; and Richard Carter, Eſq. rear- 
admiral, And laſtly the Dutch, with thirty- 
fix ſhips, under admiral Allemonde, and 
vice-admiral Schoutby Natcht. 
On the other ſide, the F rench fleet was 
but ſixty- three; twenty-ſix in the van, 
twenty-five in the center, and twelve in 
the rear, commanded by the count Tour- 
ville. 

This was the ttrength. of the reſpective 
fleets, when about ten the French admiral, 
Tourville, bore down upon the confederates 
with great reſolution, and by the poſitive 
orders of the French king, who, at the 
time of ſuch orders, expected that Tour- 
ville would have met with the enemy before 
a junction, and counter- orders being diſ- 

atched after the junction, were never re- 
ceived ; ſo that the French admiral fought 
contrary to his judgment, as well as the 
ſafety of the fleet under his command. 
This was one great reaſon of the defeat 
of the intended enterprize, ſo hazardous in 
| the 
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the execution, and ſo glorious to the Bri- 


tiſh navy in the iſſue. Near twelve count 
Tourville, in the Royal Sun, brought to, 
and engaged with admiral Ruſſel, being 
within three quarters of muſket-ſhot. The 
account father Daniel gives, is a glaring 
inſtance of French modeſty and ingenuity, 
the ſubſtance of which is, that Tourville 


attacked the Engliſh corps de battaille with 


ſo much vigour, that all fled before him 
that he maintained the fight all day, from 


| morning till night; that he made a fine 
retreat (though the Engliſh fled before him) 4 | 


which would have been as happy as glori- 


. ous, if the tide had not failed him. Indeed 


Monſieur Forbin begins his account with 
more modeſty, and muſt be ſuppoſed to know 
more of the matter than father Daniel. He 
ſays, that the Engliſh expected Tourville in 
very good order, and ſuffered them to come 
as near as they thought fit; the engagement 
was begun with a great deal of vigour, 
and even ſome advantage on the fide of 


the. French, but the wind, which in the 


beginning of the fight was in their favour, 
changed 
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changed in an inftant, which the Fnglith 
took the advantage of with their van, wheel- 
ed round the French fleet, and by that 
means had them expoſed to two fires : as 
the Engliſh fleet was ſuperior to that of the 
French, no doubt the latter would }.ave 

been all loſt, if the former had managed as 
they might have done, but their ſlowneſs 
in attacking loſt that opportunity, 

So far the French writer ſays on this 
memorable battle. Admiral Ruſſel him- 
ſelf gives a very ſhort account, in a letter 
dated the twentieth of May, 1692, off 
cape Bar{eur, to this purpoſe : 


Yeſterday about three in the morning, 
Cape Barfleur bearing ſouth-weſt, diſtance 
ſeven leagues, my ſcouts made the ſignal 
for ſeeing the enemy. The wind weſterly, 
the enemy bore down upon me; we con- 
tinued fighting till half an hour paſt five 
in the evening. at which time the French 
towed away with their boats, and we aſter 
them. It was calm all day; about five 
there was an engagement to the wellward 

of 
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of me, which I ſuppoſed to be the blue; it 
continued calm -all night. I can give no 
particular account of things. but that the 
French were beaten, and I am now ſteer - 
ing for Conquet Road, having a freſh gale 
eaſterly, but extremely foggy ; 1 ſuppoſe 
that is the place they deſign for: if pleaſe 
God to ſend us a little clear weather, I 


doubt not but we ſhall beat their whole fleet; 


I ſaw in the night three or four ſhips blow 
up, but know not what they were: ſo ſoon 
as I am able to give a more particular ac- 
count, I will not be wanting. 

EDWARD RuS88L, admiral of the Red, 


To illucidate this „ and throw 

a clearer light upon an event o much diſ- 
puted on by both nations, it will be but 
juſt to mention the remarks of another 
French writer, monſieur du Larrey, who 
in bis Hiſtoires ſous Louis XIV. informs 
us, that when the fog was diſſipated, Tour- 
villy was ſurpriſed to find the whole Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ſquadrons united; where- 
as he expected to meet them ſeparately, 
L 3 not 
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not having ſuppoſed that Ruſſel had by his 
vigilance in plying down 1o faſt, formed 
that junction. But on being diſagreeably 
ſurpriſed, he confidered his orders, which 
were to fight on that probability, and 
thinking that a confuſed or haſty retreat 
would bring his fleet into a precipitate em- 
barraſſment, and prove more hazardous 
than a real engagement, he continued to 
obey his orders, for an immediate attack, 
He himſelf commanded the white ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of fixteen ſhips in the cen- 
ter. The marquis de Himfreville com- 
manded the blue and white of fourteen, in 


the van, and M. Gabaret had the rear, or 


blue ſquadron, of fourteen ſhips, under his 


- >>>. #ireQtion. The whole fleet, conſiſting of 


ſhips of the firſt and ſecond rates, according 
to their way of reckoning in France, 
Here hiſtorians differ as to the real 


ſtrength of the French fleet; the author of 


the naval hiſtory makes it to be ſixty three 
ſhips of the line, and this account of mon- 
ſieur du Larrey's only torty- four. For as 
to the difference of frigates and other 

diſtinctions, 
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diſtinctions, they will perhaps bear a par 
upon the whole. But to be more explici:, 
it will be proper to ſubjoin Sir Ralph Dela- 
val's account, in his letter to the earl of 
Nottingham, dated from on board the Royal 
Sovereign, the twenty-ſecond of May, 1692, 
„think it my duty to acquaint you, 
that on the twenty-firit inſtant, admiral 
Ruſſel having made the ſignal for the fleet 
to cut their cables, I obſerved the French 
to be forced from the race of Alderney, 
where they were anchored, to the eaſtward, 
and finding that ſome of them endeavoured 
for the bay of Cherbourg, I ſtood in for 
that place, where | found three three deck- 
ed {hips of the enemy, but ſo cloſe, to the 
ſhore, and within ſome rocks, that it was 


not ſafe for me to attempt them, till I 


had informed myſelf of the road, they 
being hauled into ſhoal water. I imme. 
diately took my boats, and ſounded with- 
in gun-ſhot of them, which they endea- 
voured to prevent, by firing at us; and, 
that no time might be loſt, | went imme- 
diately on board the St. Alban's, where, 

L 3 tor 
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for the encouragement of the ſeamen, I 
hoiſted my flag; and having ordered the 
Ruby, with two fire-ſhips, to attend me, I 
ſtood in with them, leaving the great ſhips 
without, as drawing too much water; but 
coming very near, they galled us extreme- 
ly. and finding the fire-ſhips could not get 
in, I judped it beſt to retreat without ſhot, 
and there anchored; I then immediately 
called all the carpenters, with whoſe advice 
and general approbation, I reſolved to at- 
tempt them in the morning, with all the 
third and fourth rates, and fire-ſhips, But, 
after haviug drawn them into four fathom 
and a half water, I found we could not 
execute the point, as it was then ſhoal; 
upon which I ordered three fire-ſhips to 
prepuye themſelves to attempt burning them, 
going myſelf with all the barges and ten- 
ders, to take them up, if by the enemy's {hot 
they ſhould miſcarry. Indeed I may ſay, 
and without vanity, the ſervice was warm, 
yet, God be praiſed, ſo effectually per orm- 
ed, that notwithſtanding all their ſhot, 
both from their ſhips and their forts, two of 
our 
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our fire - ſhips had the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, 
and burned two of their beſt men of war. 
My other fire ſhip was by an unfortunate 
ſhot ſet on flames, being juſt going on 
board the enemy; indeed ſo brave was the 
attempt, that 1 think they cannot be too 
well rewarded, and I doubt not but their 
majeſlies will take them into their royal 
conſideration. The third French ſhip be- 
ing run on ſhore, and obſerving the ene. 
my going in boats full from her, I ordered 
the St. Alban's, the Reſerve, and others, 
to fire upon her, judging it might cauſe 
them all to quit her; and after having 
battered her {ome time, I obſerved ſhe 
made no reſiſlance, upon which I took all 
my boats, armed, and went on board her, 
where, to my ſurpriſe, I found abundance _ 
of men on board, ſeveral wounded, many 
dead, bnt no officers ; and having cauſed 
all the people, as well thoſe that were 
wounded, as the reſt, to be taken out, 
I ſet her on fire, and if I had not had no- 
tice by my ſcouts, that thirty ſhips were 
ſanding with us, I bad ſent all their pri- 
ſogers 


* 
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ſoners on ſhore, who now are a great bur- 

den to me, 
© The ſhips we ſaw proved to be the blue 
ſquadron, Sir John Aſhby, and the Dutch, 
coming from the weſtward, We are now 
proceeding together eaſtward, to La Hogue, 
where 1 am informed three or four of the 
enemy's ſhips are, and, if fo, I promiſe 
myſelf, with God's aſſiſtance, good ſucceſs, 
and to give a good account of them; I ex- 
pect to find the admiral to-morrow, when 
I hope to hear he has deſtroyed ſome of the 
enemy's ſhips, having left him in chace of 
them laſt night, ſtanding to the eaſtward, 
and pretty near them, as I judged. My 
lord, I hope you'll excuſe me, it I preſume. 
to pray, you will uſe your intereſt with the 
queen, that a reward may be given to the 
three captains of the fire-ſhips, tor their 
undaunted bravery and extraordinary ſer- 
vices, as alio to ſeveral others; for more 
firmneſs and alacrity I never ſaw; I pray 
your excule for being thus tedious and par- 
ticular ; heaven preſerve their majeſties, 
and that their arms may be ever crowned 
with ſucceſs, both by ſea and land,*ſhall be 
the 
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the prayers, as well as the endeavours, of 
your moſt obedient ſervant, 
RALPH DELAVAL, vice-admiral of 
the Red. 

P. 8. Captain Heath burnt Tourville's 
ſhip, the Royal Sun, which was the moſt 
difficult : Captain Greenway burned the 
other, called the Conquerant : the Admi- 
rable was burned by our boats. Captain 
Fowler attempted the Royal Sun, but was 
ſet on fire by the enemy's ſhot, yet is equal - 
ly deſerving.” 

We ſhall now return to the particulars 
of the engagement. Some time atter that 
Tourville had towed off in great diforder ; 
the wind ſhifted to the north-weſt by 
weſt, and in a little time five ihips of the 
enemy's blue ſquadron - poſted themſelves 
three a- head, and two a- ſtern ol their ad- 
miral, and fired very briſkly till morning. 
Admiral Ruflel, and his two ſeconds, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr, Aylwer, had all theſe 
ſhips to deal with. There was ſo great a 
fog, that the firing reſpited for ſome time, 
but clearing up again, the Frercn ac. miral 
was diſcovered towing of: to the north- 

waid; 
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ward; upon which our admiral, the better 
to come up with him, ordered all the ſhips 
of his diviſion to do the like, making the 
ſignal for chaſing; and notice was ſent to 
every ſhip within reach, that the enemy 
were ſtanding away. At this time, about 
ſix in the morning, many guns were heard 
to the weſtward, and though the ſhips 
which fired could not be ſeen through the 
fog, it was concluded that it was our blue 
ſquadron, which had by a ſhift of the wind 
weathered the French; but it proved to be 
the rear-admiral of the red, Sir Ciouceſſy 
Shovel, who was got to windward of Tour- 
ville's own ſquadron, between him and 
their admiral of the blue; after they had 
fired ſome time, the fog encreaſed, which 
obliged the ſhips of both ſides to come to 
anchor. About this time it was that cap- 
tain Haſtings, in the Sandwich, was killed, 
as he was driving through thoſe ſhips of the 
enemy, becauſe his anchors were not clear. 
Things now being in great confuſion, our 
admiral thought it moſt adviſable to order 


the ſhips which were neareſt him to chace 


_ weſtward 
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weſtward all night, and to inform them, 


that he intended to follow the French to 


Breſt, believing it more eligible than to 


continue at anchor; and it proved to be the 


beſt expedient, for next morning he found 


himſelf nearer the enemy than thoſe ſhips 
were that had dropped their anchors. A- 
bout eight at night there was a firing heard 
weſtward, which laſted about half an hour ; 
part of our blue ſquadron having fallen in 
with ſome of the enemy's ſhips in the fog, 
In this encounter rear-admiral Carter was 
killed, whoſe laſt words effectually con- 
futed the bare reports ſpread to blemiſh 
his character, as well as the reputation of 
other officers; for, in his expiring mo- 
ments, when he found himſelf mortally 
wounded, he recommended it to captain 
Wright, who commanded his ſhip, to 
fight her as long as ſhe could ſwim; for 
it had been reported to his prejudice, that 
he had taken ten thouſand pounds to fire 
upon the French with powder only, who 
were to return the like favour, and then 
he was to go over with his ſquadron to the 
enemy; but tbe manner of his death vin- 

dicates 
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dicates his memory, and as he died like a 
man of honour in the cauſe of his country, 
it is bur juſt to believe that he was ſtrictly 
ſuch while he lived, 

The twentieth of May it proved ſo dark 
and foggy, with very little wind all night, 
that none of the enemy's ſhips, and very 
few of ours could be ſeen, till about eight 
in the morning, the weather 'then clearing, 
the Dutch, who were to the ſouthward, 
made ſignals of diſcovering the French 
fleet, when ſhortly after about thirty-four 
ſail were ſeen about two or three leagues 
off, the wind being then at north-eaſt, and 
then the whole fleet began to chaſe the ene- 
my, who were crowding away weſt ſouth- 
weſt; but we did not keep the line of bat- 
tle, as we did after-the fight off Beachy- 
head, for the ſignal for the line was taken 
in, that ſo every ſhip might make the belt 
of her way. About four in the afternoon, 
the tide of ebb being over, both fleets an- 
chored, cape Barfleur then bearing ſouth 
by weſt. - About ten they weighed again, 
and two hours after admiral Rullel's foretop- 

| matt 
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maſt came away by the board, it having 
been ſhout in ſeveral places. 
On the twenty-ſecond of May, about ſeven 
in the morning, we continued the chace, 


* with all the ſucceſs we could deſire, and the 
x tide of ebb being over, anchored in forty- 
y ſix fathom of water, cape La Hogue bear- 
t ing ſouth by weſt, and the iſland of Alder- 


85 ney ſouth ſouth weſt; but by reaſon of our 
1, admiral's wanting a top- maſt, the Dutch 
h ſquadron, and the admiral of the blue, with 
ir | ſeveral of his ſhips, got conſiderably to the 
es | windward of him. Part of the French ſhips, 
id which had advanced towards the rocks of 
e- Alder ney, were no perceived driving eaſt- 
h- ward with the tide of flood, without ground 
t- tackle to tide by; for they had in the en- 
y- gagement, and the ſubſequent morning, cut 
en away all their heavy anchors, When they 
elt were driven ſo tar, as that our admiral 
n, | judged he could reach them, he made the 
in- | fignals for the ſhips neareſt to him to cut 
ith and chace, which they did; but Sir John 
in, | Athby, admiral of the blue; with his di- 
op- ion, and ſeveral Dutch ſhips which were 
ual M weather» 
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weathermoſt, rid faſt, according to admi- 
ral Ruſſel's orders, that they might the bet- 
ter obſerve the motion of the enemy, which 
continued at anchor in the Race, Three 
of their great ſhips tacked about eleven, 
and ftood weſtward ; but after making two 
or three ſhort boards, the largeſt of them, 
being the French admiral's own ſhip, the 

Royal Sun, ran aſhore, and pre ently her 
malts were cut away ; upon which her two 
ſeconds plied up to her, and other ſhips be- 
gan to hover about them ; this they did, as 
was judged, becauſe they could not get to 
windward of the weathermoſt ſhips, nor 
ſtretch out a-head eaſtward, The Engliſh 

' admiral perceiving that many ſhips of his 
fleet hovered about him, ſent orders to Sir 
Ralph Delaval, vice admiral of the red, who 
was in the rear, to keep a ſtrength near him 
ſufficient to deſtroy the enemy, and to order 
the reſt to follow the body of the fleet, 
which ſervice was effectually performed; 

and accordingly captain Heath, of Sir Ralph 
Delaval's diviſion, burned Tourville's ſhip, 
the Royal Sun, of an hundred and four 
: guns, 
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guns, as before related. The Conquerant, 


of eighty guns, was deſtroyed by captain 


Greenway, with three more of leſſer note, 


among which was the Admirable. In the 
evening eighteen of the French ſhips, which 
were got eaſtward of Cape Barfleur, haled 
in for La Hogue, where our ſhips anchored 
about ten at night, and lay until our next 
morning, at which time the admiral weigh» 
ed, and ſtood in near the land, but the 
flood coming on, he anchored again, and 
got under fail by two in the afternoon, 
plying cloſe in with La Hogue, where he 
found thirteen of the enemy's ſhips very 
near the ſhore. On the twenty-third of 
May he ſent in George Rooke, Eſq. vice- 
admiral of the blue, with a ſquadron, the 
fire-ſhips, and the boats of the fleet, to 
deſtroy thoſe ſhips ; but they were got in 
ſo tar, that none but the ſmall frigates 
could advance near enough for ſervice 
however, the boats burnt fix of them that 
night, and about eight the next morning 
the other ſeven were ſet on fire, together 
with ſeveral tranſport ſhips, and ſome 

2 ſmall 
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ſmall veſſels with ammunition ; in the exe« 
cution of which ſignal ſervice, both offi. 
cers and men behaved with unuſual mm 
lantry. 

Thus at La Hogue and Cherbourg were 
burnt two ſhips of one hundfed and four 
guns each, one of ninety, two of eighty, 
four of ſeventy ſix, four of Haty, and two 
of fifty-ſix guns, 

This ſervice being over, the admiral 
failed out of La Hogue bay on the twen- 
ty-fitch of May, having ordered Sir John 
Aſhby, admiral of the blue, who was re- 
turned without doing any execution on 
the other part of the enemy's fleet, to run 
with a ſquadron of :ngliſh and Dutch a- 
long the French coaſt, as far as Havre de 
Grace, and to look out for thoſe five {hips 
which he ſaid he had ſeen ſtanding eaſt- 
ward ; but in this he had no better ſucceſs 
than before. Biſhop Burnet tells us, that 
Sir John did puriue them five leagues, but 
then the pilots pretending there was dan- 
ger, he returned; ſo that twenty-ſix of 
—_— $ ſhips, which, had he purſued 

them, 
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them, in all appearance he had deſtroyed, 
got into St. Malo. 

In the conducting this great and glorious 
expedition, ſo wiſely planned, and fo brave- 
ly performed, the two chief commanders, 
Ruſſel and Tourville, were very much talk- 
ed of by the public ; the former, for not 
having done more than he did, and the 
latter for doing what he was commanded to 
perform ; therefore to come at the ſecret 
ſprings, the reaſons, cauſes, and motives 
of actions and events, it will be proper to 
ſtate their caſes ſeparately, and by that 
ſcrutiny to lay an appeal before the public, 
for the juſtice or imprudence, miſconduct or 


good behaviour of both and each. 


Firſt, as to admiral Ruſſel. it was al- 
ledged by his enemies, and believed by 
ſome of his friends, that the bare ſuſpi- 
cion of his fidelity had awoke in him a 
ſpirit of jealouſy and reſentment againit in- 
dividuals, as well as the intereſts of king 
William, It was too much propagated, 
and perhaps invidiouſly ſupported, that 
if this ſucceſs of his had been purſued 
My . with 
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with as much vigour as it was begun, con- 
ſidering the conſternation with which the 
French were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual 
and ſurpriſing blow, the victory had been 
more complete, as well as more ſplendid, 
But admiral Ruſſel (as Burnet inſinuates) 
was provoked by ſome letters ard orders, 
which the earl of Nottingham ſent him 
from the queen, which he thought the ef- 
ſects of ignorance, upon which he fell into 
a gloominels of diſpoſition. To be at once 
ſuipeted, commanded, countermanded, 
thwarted, and croſſed, will evidently ſour 
the temper of the molt patient; ſuch per- 
haps he confirued thoſe reiterated orders 
and diſpatches, and therefore (as Burnet 
ſay:) he found fault with almoſt every or- 
der that was ſent him, but would offer no 
advice on his-part, His letter, above recit- 
ed, indeed, ſeems not to be written in the 
beſt of humours; for he ſays, ** | can give 
& no particular account of things, but that 
4 the French were beaten.” Theſe words 
might be dictated from hurry and confuſion, 
put it bears the ſtamp, ſeemingly, of Spar- 
| tan 
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tan laconiciſm. He certainly came to St. 
Helen's, which was much cenſured, for 
tho? (ſays Burnet) the diſabled ſhips ſhould 
have been ſent in, there was no apparent 
reaſon for bringing in the reſt that were 
untouched. Croſs winds kept them in port, 
fo that a great part of the ſummer was 
ſpent before he went out again, and this 
gave time to the French, to recover from 
the conſternation which had difpirited 
them, Now it has already appeared, that 
the admiral had ſent in Sir George Rooke 
to deſtroy the ſhips that had taken ſhelter 
in the bay of La Hogue, He accordingly 


went in perſon to encourage the attempt, 


burnt ſix that night, ſeven the next morn- 
ing, together with a great number of tranſ- 
ports and other veſſels of ammunition; 
this, it ſhould appear, was a ſignal piece 
of ſervice, and indeed it was by much the 
greateſt that happened, during the whole 
tranſaction, for it was performed againſt 


a prodigious fire from the enemy's bat- 


teries on ſhore, within ſight. of the Iriſh 
camp, and with the loſs only of ten men; 


it appears alſo by the Dutch admiral, 


Allg- 
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Allemonde's letter to the States-General, 
that this was a moſt difficult and dangerous 
undertaking, and his letter was dated the 
very morning the action was performed, 
and he ſeems to inſinuate the execution of 
it to be unlikely, which evidence of his, 
in favour of the admiral, as well as Sir 
George Rooke, ſeems to be a much ſtronger 
proof of their diſtinguiſhed 'merit in that 
performance, than any other written by an 
Engliſh admiral. 


It is very remarkable, that though the 


confederate fleet was near double to that 
of the French, yet, ſcarce half of it could 
engage, which was owing to the original 
diſpofition of the fleet, by which the blue 
ſquadron, Sir George Rooke, vice-admi- 
ral, was directed to-tack northward and 
to the weather ; not in the leaſt to any de- 
ficiency in that admiral, as biſhop Burnet 
alledges. Yet the defeat was the moſt 
ſignal that ever happened at ſea, ſince be- 
ſides the Royal Sun of one hundred and 
ten guns, the French loſt another of a hun- 
dre and four, one of ninety, two of eigh- 
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ty, four of ſeventy- ſix, four ol ſixty, and 
two of fifty ſix. 

If indeed Sir John Aſhby could bon | 
ſafely reached thoſe that took ſhelter in St. 
Maloes, it had in a good meaſure put an 


end to the French power at ſea; as it was, 


we muſt acknowledge a moſt glorious. vic- 
tory, not to be gained by malevolence, or 
want of ſpirit in the conductors ; and as 
ſuch, we are bound in gratitnde to pay a 
juſt tribute to the memory of thoſe brave 


men who atchieved it, as well as our moſt ' 


humble thankſgiving to the Providence that 
favoured it. ; 

As to the advantage had in this fight; 
ſays a French writer, it muſt be allowed us, 
that count Tourvilie did not loſe ſo much 
as a ſhip, nor had he any that were diſa- 
bled ; while on the other hand, the enemy 
loſt two, one ſunk, and one diſabled; the 
reſt of their ſhips were as well treated as 
his, beſides their {pending a vait number of 
fire ſhips without any effect. Thus, in ſpight 
of the prodigious inequality of the fleets, 
the ſucceſs was at leaſt equal in the firſt 
day's engagement, It is true, it happened 
other- 
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otherwiſe in the ſucceeding days, in which, 
however, there fell out nothing, that ought 
to tarniſh the reputation of the French 
nation by ſea, ſince, while there remained 
any room for courage to exert itſelf, they 
not only acted gallantly in their own de- 
fence, but made themſelves reſpected by 
their enemies. What afierwards followed 
was the effect of unforeſeen 'accidents and 
anevitable misfortunes; and yet, after this 
fine flouriſh, the marquis fairly confeſſes, 
that the French flag ran for it, and that 
their other ſhips did their beſt to follow 
them. But partly through the want of ſafe 
ports on their own coaſts, and partly thro? 
the vigorous purſuit of the Engliſh, they 
were burnt and deſtroyed in the manner 
betore related. - 

Neither this writer, nor any other of the 
French hiſtorians, pretend to diminiſh their 
loſs, or to ſay, that our admirals did not 
well and truly perform their duty in the 
moſt minute, as well as the moſt important 
branches; on the contrary, they aſcribe the 
ſafe retreat of part of their ſhips into the 

road 
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road of St. Maloes, to their lucky paſſage 
thro' that dangerous ſtreight and not to 
any want of vigilance in our admirals. For- 
bin ſays, that the views of France, and the 
projects previous to the defeat at La Hogue, 
of making a vigorous deſcent upon England, 
were no longer kept a ſecret, It was well 
known, that king James was already gone 
to La Hogue, where he was ready to embark, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, and 
waited only the ſucceſs of a battle with the 
Engliſh, which monſieur de Tourville had 
orders to give at all events, as on that iſſue 
depended all the hopes of James. 

It was indeed neceſſary to run the ha 
zard of a battle, in order to make the deſ- 
cent ſecure, for there was nothing could 
prove an impediment to the invaſion, but 
e the interpolition of the Englith fleet. It 
ir is not to be doubted, but if the Engliſh 
t bad been worſted, which probably would 
ie I Have happened, if we had hindered their 
it I fleets from joining, this projected deſcent, 
ie which fell to the ground by the blow our 
ie fleet received, would have cauſed the Eng- 
id lim a great deal of uneaſineſs and pains. 

| ; But 
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But the contrary winds, which laſted three 
whole weeks, and ſeveral other intervening 
accidents, gave the enemy time to form a 
junction; to that inſtead of five and forty 
ſhips, which the Engliſh were ſuppoſed by 
us to be. they proved to ne W 
joined. to ninety ſix. 
This loſs at La Hogue was fo ſenſibly felt 

by king James, and io intimately connect. 
ed with his intereits, that he thereupon” 
wrote an affecting and pathetic letter to 

b the French king, which ſhould be pre- 
| ſerved, and is to this purpoſe : That he 
had hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and re- 
ſolution, ſupported the weight of his miſ- 
fortunes; ſo long as he himſelf was the 
only ſufferer; but he acknowledged that 
this laſt dilatter deeply. overwhelmed him, 
and that he was become altogether com- 
- fortleſs, in relation to what concerned his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, through the great 
loſs which had befallen his fleets ;_ that he 
knew too well that it was his own unlucky 
ſtar, which had drawn this misfortune 
of bis -majeſty's forces, ever victorious, 
but when, _—_ fought for his {james's) 
a 
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:Intereſts ; which plainly proved, that he 
now no longer merited the ſapport of fo 
great a monarch, He therefore intreated 
his molt chriſtian majeſty no longer to con- 
cern himſelf about a prince ſo unfortunate 
as himſelf, but permit him to retire with 
his family- to ſome corner of the world, 
where he might, in retreat, no longer ob- 
ſtruct the uſual courſe of his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty's pro'perities and conqueſts, 
and where nothing could more contribute 
to his conſolation, than to hear of the 
quick return of all his wonted triumphs 
both by ſea and land, over both your ene- 
mies (ſays he) and mine, when my intereſt 
ſhall no longer be intermixed with your's. 
The French king endeavoured to alle- 
viate his misfortunes and afflictions by a 
kind anſwer, wherein he promiſed” never 
to forſake him in the worſt and laſt ex- 
tremity, | 
Queen Mary, the conſort of king Wil. 
nam, no ſooner heard of the victory ob- 
tainedoff La Hogue by her fleet, than ſhe 
Jent thirty thouſand pounds to be diſtri- 
buted among the ſailors, She ordered 
N maeda], 
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medals to be ſtruck, as tokens of honour 
to the officers, and cauſed the bodies of 
ad miral Carter and colonel Haſtings to be 
honourably interred, and thus ended this 
great and glorious event, to the immortal 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and to the ex- 
tirpation of all future hopes pf James's 
title to the crown, 
To the French king is Ne a moſt 
mortifying defeat, who had been ſo long 
flattered with an uninterrupted ſeries of 
ſucceſſes. To the friends of James in 
England it was no leſs ungrateful, as it 
= oe them to the laſt ebb of deſpon- 
dence, fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of a de- 
ſcent ; and broke all the meaſures of the 
French miniſtry in his favour, It has been 
obſerved, that admiral Ruſſel was accuſed 
of not haying improved this victory with 
all advantages, which might have been gh: 
tained before the enemy recovered from 
their conſternation. His enemies alledg- 
ed, that his affection to the ſervice was, 
in a great meaſure, cooled by the diſgrace 
of his friend the duke. of arlborough; 
that he hated the then, ſecretary, the * 
91 
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of Nottingham, whom he thought not qua- 
lied to iſſue diſpatches or orders in the 
haval department, and that he adhered to 
the letter rather than to the ſpirit of his 
inſtructions. But this ſeems a malicious 
inſinuation, and a very great injury to his 
memory, as well as an ungrateful return 
for his manifold ſervices, He behaved, 


during the whole progreſs of this expe- 
dition, like a gallant and wiſe officer, as 
well as an expert admiral. — His forcing 


down the Nore to the Downs with a ſmall 
wind, and through dangerous ſhoals, was 
truly brave, and executed with policy and 
deſign, though contrary to the judgment 
of his pilots, as by this bold ſtep he effect- 
ed a junction with the Dutch and the other 
ſquadrons, which otherwiſe the French 
would have attacked, if not defeated fin- 
gly. In a word, he obtained fo deciſive a 
victory, that during the reſt of the war, 


the French never dared to attempt fight- . . 


ing by ſea, or in the leaft diſputing the 


ocean with the Britiſh flag. 


This eminent ſervice done to his coun- 
try could not defend our admiral from the 
N 3 malignity 
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ts. ID of party, ſo that he was diſ- 
miſled from his emgloyments at the begin- 
ping of the ſucceeding year, but was a- 
gain reſtored in November following. In 
1694 he commanded the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, where he blocked up the French 
fleet in Toulon, checked the progreſs of 
the arms of France in Catalonia, and kept 
all the Italian princes in awe. In 1695 
the French had formed a deſign of invad- 
ing England, and for that purpoſe had aſ- 
ſembled a powerful army near Dieppe, 
where the troops lay ready to embark, 
when admiral Ruſſe] being ſent with a 
ſtrong fleet to the-coaſt of France, ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into the enemy, that the in- 
tended invaſion was laid aſide. Theſe and 
other eminent ſervices recommended him 
fo effectually to king William, that he, in 
1697, created him a peer of Great Bri- 
tain, by the title of Baron of Shingey, in 
Cambridgeſhire, viſcount Barfleur in the 
duchy of Normandy, and earl of Orford 
in Suſſex ; and ſoon after made him vice- 
admiral of England. Still however -pur- 
ſued os party malice, he was, in 1701, 

impeached 
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impeached by the houſe of commons, but 
honourably acquitted. After this he went 
no more to ſea, but ſerved as firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty in the reign of 
queen Anne, till the change of the mini- 
ſtry in 1710. On the deceaſe of that prin- 
ceſs in 1714, he was choſen one of the 
lords juſtices, till the arrival of king 

George I. who appointed him one of the 
privy council, 'and firſt commiſſioner of the 


admiralty, in which ſtation he died at his 


houſe in Covent Garden, on the 26th of 
November, 1727, in the 8 year 
of his age. 


1 150 3 
| THE LIFE OF 
S1s CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, 


IR Cloudeſley Shovel, a gallant ſea- 


officer, at the end of the laſt, and be- 


ginning of the preſent century, was born 
at a village near Clay, in Norfolk, in the 
year 1650, and was firſt bound apprentice 
to a ſhoe- maker, but finding no appear- 
ance of ever raiſing his fortune in that 
way, he betook himſelf to the ſea, under 
the protection of Sir Chriſtopher Mynns, 
with whom he went gs cabbin-boy ; but 

aſhduouſly applying himſelf to the ſtudy of 
navigation, he ſoon became an able ſea- 
man, and arrived at preferment. In the 
year 1674 a ſtrong ſquadron being ſent a- 
gainſt the piratical ftate of Tripoly, under 


the command of Sir John Narborough, 


Mr. Shovel ſailed with him as his lieute- 
nant, They arrived before Tripoly in the 
ſpring, and Sir. John heing induced by the 
nature of his inſtructions to try negocia- 


tion rather than force, ſent Mr, Shovel to. 


demand, 


us | 
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demand ſatisfaction for the injuries ſuſſer- 
ed by the Engliſh, and ſecurity for the 
time to come. He went on ſhore, and de- 
livered his meſſage with great ſpirit, but 
the dey deſpiſing his youth, treated him 
in a diſreſpectful manner, and ſent him 
back with an indefinite anſwer. 
Mr. Shovel, on his return, informed 
admiral of ſome remarks he had made 
on ſhore ; Sir John ſent him back with an- 
other meſſage, and furniſhed him with rules 
for conducting his obſervations. The dey 
behaved in a worſe manner than before; 
but Mr. Shovel on his return aſſured the 
admiral, that, notwithitanding the ene- 
my's lines and forts, it was practicable to 
burn the ſhips in the harbour; according- 
ly, in the night of the 4th of March, 
lieutenant Shovel, with all the boats in the 
fleet filled with combuſtable matter, bold - 
ly entered the harbour, and met with more 
ſucceſs in deſtroying the ſhips than could 
have been expected, of which Sir John 
gave ſo honourable an account in all his 
letters, that the next year Mr. Shovel was 
roy to the commayd. ot the Saphire. 4 
neth- 
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fifth rate, from which he was ſoon after re- 
moved into the James Galley, a fourth rate, 
in which he continued till the death of 
king Charles II. King James preferred him 
to the Dover, in which ſituation he was at 
the Revolution. e 
Mr. Shovel afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the battle of Bantry-bay in the 
Edgar, a third rate, in ſuch a manner, 
that on king William's coming to Portſ- 
mouth he was pleaſed to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood. In 1690 king 
William was ſo pleaſed with his vigilance 
and dexterity in conveying him and his 
army into Ireland, that he delivered him 
a commiſſion of rear-admiral of the Blue 
with his own hand. In 1692 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
Red, and at the ſame time appointed com- 
mander of the ſquadron that was to con- 
voy the king to Holland. On his return 
from thence he joined admiral Ruſſel with 
the grand fleet, and had a great ſhare in 
the victory off La Hogue. In 2702 he 
was ſent to bring the ſpoils of the Spaniſh 
and French fleets from Vigo. In 1303 he 
wn com- 
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commanded the grand fleet up theStreights, 
where he protected our trade, and exerted . 
himſelf for the relief of the proteſtants 
in the Cevennes, and countenanced ſuch 
of the Italian powers as were 8 to 
favour the allies. | 

In 1704 he was ſent with a oval 
ſquadron to join Sir George Rooke, who 


commanded a grand fleet in the Mediter- N 


ranean, and had a ſhare in the 


glorious' 


action off Malaga; and upon his return 


was preſented to queen Anne by prince 
George, when he met with a very gracious 
reception. The next year Sir Cloudeſley, 
in conjunction with the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, took Barcelona; the particulars 
of which expedition will not, we hope, | 
be diſagreeable to our readers. * 

The earl of Peterborough, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, ſailed from St. Helen's 
in the latter end of May, with the Eng- 
lich fleet, having on board a body of five 
thouſand land forces, and on the twentieth 
of June arrived at Liſbon, where they 
were. joined by Sir John Leake, and the 


Dutch admiral Allemonde, whoſe naval 


force 


Ss Dur Lirt on 
force amounted to twenty-nine ſail of the 
line, befides frigates, fire ſhips, bomb- 
veſſels, & . A council of war being held, 
it was reſalved to put to fea with forty- 
eight ſhips of the line, Engliſh and Dutch, 
and to diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, as 
might prevent the junction of the French 
ſquadrons from Toulon and Breſt, The 
prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt arriving from 
Gibraltar, aſſured kivg Charles of Spain, 
that the province of Catalonia, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, were entirely de- 
voted to his intereſt z and his majeſty re- 
ſolved to accompany the fleet to Barcelona. 
He accordingly embarked with the admi- 
ral and the earl of Peterborough, on board 
the Ranclagh ; and the fleet failed on the 
twenty-eighth of July from Altea bay, 
where they had taken in his majeſty, who | 
preſſed the admiral and the earl to make 
an immediate deſcent on Barcelona, -where 
he was aſſured the people were well af- 
fected to him. This being agreed to, they 
. arrived before Barcelona on the twelfth of 
Auguſt, 1705, having been previouſly re- 
inforced by the earl of Galway with two 
rex iments 
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regiments of Engliſh dragoons. They 
had alſo taken in at Gibraltar the Engliſh 
guards, and three old regiments. in lieu 
of which they left two new raifed bat- 
talions. 

The earl of eie publiſhed 4 
manifeſto in the Spaniſh language, in fa- 
vaur of king Charles, which had ſo 
an effect, that all the inhabitants of thoſe 
places, the neighbouring villages, and the 
adjacent mountains, acknowledged that 
prince as their lawful ſovereign. They 
ſeized the town of Denia for his ſervice, 
and he ſent thither a garriſon of four hun. 
dred men, under the command of major- 


general Ramos. On the twenty-ſecond. 
they arrived in the bay of Barcelona, and 
the troops were debarked to the cetera 


of the city, where they encamped in a 
ſtrong ſituation, and were well received by 
the country people. King Charles landed 
amidſt the acclamations of an infinite 
multitude of people from the neighbour. 
ing towns and villages, who threw theme» 
ſelves at his feet, crying, Long live the 
Nuß. The inhabitants of Barcelona 

were 
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were themſelves very well affected to the 
houſe of Auſtria, but durſt not declare for 
king Charles, being over-awed by a ſtrong 


garriſon of five thouſand men, under the 


duke de Popoli, Velaſco, and other offi- 
cers devoted to the intereſt of Philip, the 
other competitor: for the throne of Spain. 
Conſidering, therefore, the ſtrength of ſuch 


- a garriſon, and the (mall number of Dutch 


and Engliſh troops, nothing conld appear 
more deſperate than the deſign of beſieg- 
ing the place. From the apparent dan- 
ger of this deſign, there aroſe many diſ- 
putes, whether the fiege ſhould be under- 


taken or not, At length it was carried in 


the affirmative, this meafure being ftrong- 
ly preſſed by the prince of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt, who ſerved as a volunteer in this 
expedition, and his opinion was vigoroul- 
ly ſupported by king Charles, and approv- 
ed by the earl of Peterborough : and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel propoſed, that the Eng- 
liſh fleet ſhould land two thoufand five hun- 
dred men, excluſive of the marines, and 
the Dutch fleet ſix hundred, which was a- 


greed to, on condition, however, thiat on 


the 
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the firſt certain intelligence of the French 
fleet's being at ſea, both ſeamen and ma- 
rines ſhould reimbark immediately, At 
the ſame council of war it was determined 
to return to England the firft fair wind af- 
ter the twentieth of September ; on the 


third of which month the prince of Heſſe 
having formed a ſcheme for attacking fort 
Montjouic,, it was put in execution. This 
fort was ſtrongly ſituated on a hill which 


commanded the city, and the outworks 
were taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of the 
gallant prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot 
through the thigh in the execution of his 
own ſcheme ; the ſhot paſſing through an 


artery tore it, by which the prince loſing a 
great quantity of blood, after he had 


marched about fifty paces, animating his 
men, as if he had known nothing of his 
being wounded, he fell down; the ſtrength 
of his body, and the vital ſpirits of that 
great heart being no longer able to ſup- 
port him, to whoſe undaunted courage, no 
danger or wound could otherwiſe eyer have 
or any ſtop. They carried him to a 

O mall 
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ſmall houſe that was near, where he ex- 


pired before they could examine his wound. 

The fiege was vigorouſly puſhed on, by 
the bravery of the intrepid ear] of Peter- 
borough, who bombarded the body of the 
fort, and a ſhell chancing to fall into the 
magazine of powder, blew it up, together 
with the governor, the duke de. Popoli, and 
ſome of the beſt officers. This giving a 
happy proſpect to the reduction of the 
place, the gunners and carpenters demand- 
ed by the earl of Peterborough, were or- 
dered by Sir Cloudefley Shovel to be in 
conſtaat readineſs to land. 

After this firſt ſucceſs, the ſiege was 


Puſhed on with great vigour ; the trenches 


were opened on the ninth, and batteries 
raiſed for fifty guns and twenty mortars, 
With the conlent of his catholick majefty, 
the bomb-veſlels threw four hundred and 
twelve bombs into the town in one day; 
eight Engliſh and Dutch veſſels, under the 
command of Sir Stafford Faubone, were 
appointed to cannonade it by ſea, while 
the cannon from the batteries and fort 
contiaued to do the like on ſhore. On the 
twenty- 
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twenty-third the viceroy deſired to capi- 
tulate, which was ſigned on the twenty-' 
eighth; the gate and baſtion of St. An- 
gelo were delivered up the ſame day; and 
in a few days afterwards the city received 
king Charles, who entered in great tri- 
umph : all the other places in Catalonia 
declared for him, except Roſes ; fo that 
the largeſt and richeſt province of Spain 
was conquered with an army ſcarce e 
the number of the garriſon. ö N 

After the unſucceſsful attempt upon f 
Toulon, in which Sir Cloudeſley perform - 
ed all in his power, he bore away for the 
Streights, and ſoon after reſolved to re- 


turn home : and having left part of his 


fleet for the ſecurity of the coaſts of Ita- 
ly, proceeded with the reſt, conſiſting of 
ten ſhips of the line, four-ſhips, a ſloop, 
and a yacht, for England. The Aſſocia- 
tion, in which was Sir Cloudeſley, and 
ſeveral of the other ſhips, were loſt by 
ſtriking on the rock called the Biſhop and. 
his Clerks, This dreadtul accident, in 
which the admiral and all his crew, a- 
mounting to nine hundred men, periſhed, 

O 2 happened 
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happened on the 22d of October, 1707. 
Sir Cloudeſley's body was thrown aſhore 
the next day on one of the Scilly iſlands, 
were ſome fiſhermen took him up, and 
having taken a valuable emerald ring from 
his finger, ſtripped and buried him. This 
coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, who 
was purſer of the Arundel, he found out 
the fellows, declared the ring to be Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel's, and obliged them to 
diſcover where they had buried the body, 
- which he took up, and carried in his own 
ſhip to Portſmouth, whence it was con- 
veyed to Loadon,\ and interred with great 
ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his 
memory. 3 
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THE LITE OF... 
ADMIRAL VERNON. 


4 VERNON, Eſq. vas de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in 


Staffordſhire, and born at Weſtminſter on 


the'12th of November, 1684. His father, 
who was ſecretary of ſtate to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, give him a good 
education, but never intended him for the 
ſea-ſervice z but as the youth became de- 

ſirous of entering on that employment, his 
father at laſt conſented, and he purſued 
thoſe ſtudies which had a relation to na- 


vigation and gunnery with ſurpriſing ala- 
crity and ſucceſs. His firſt Expedition at 
ſea was under admiral Hopſon, when the 
French fleet and Spaniſh palleons were de- 
royed ar Vigo. In 1702, he ſerved as 
ſecond lieutenant on board the Reſolution, 


in an expedition to the Weſt Indies, under 
the command of commodore Walker; and 
in 1704, on board the fleet commanded by 


Sir George Rooke, in convoying the 1 
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of Spain to Liſbon, when Mr. Vernon te- 


ceived an hundred guineas and ating from 
that monarch's own hand- He was alſo 
at the famous battle off Malaga, both 
which were performed the ſame year, In 
January, 1705, he was appointed com- 
mander of the Dolphin; and, in 1707, 
_ commanded the Royal Oak, one of the 
ſhips ſent to convoy the Liſbon fleet, which 
falling in with the French, three of our 
men of war were taken, and a fourth 

blown up. 
In 1708 Mr. Vernon commanded the 
Jerſey, and was ſent to the Weſt Indies as 
rear-admiral under Sir Charles Wager, 
where be took many valuable prizes, and 
greatly interrupted 'the trade of the ene- 
my. In 1715 he commanded the Aſſiſt- 
ance, a ſhip of fifty guns, under Sir John 
Norris, in an expedition to the Baltic ; 
and, in 1726, the Graſton,of ſeventy guns, 
under Sir Charles Wager, in the ſame ſeas. 
On the acceſſion of George the Second, 
in 1727, captain Vernon was choſen mem- 
der for Penryn, in Cornwall, and ſoon af- 
ter was ſent to Gibraltar as commander of 
the 
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the Grafton, to join Sir Charles Wager. 
The next expedition in which he was en 
gaged, was that which immortalized his 
name. This was in 17393 he was fleep- 
ing in his bed at Chatham, when the cour- 
rier arrived with the news at about two in 
the morning, and. being informed, that 
diſpatches of the utmoſt importance were- 

arrived from London, he aroſe, and open- 
ing the packet, found a commiſſion, ap- 
pointing him vice-admiral of the Blue, 

and commander in chief of a ſquadron. . 
fitting out for deſtroying the ſettlements of * 
the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, with a 
letter from his majeſty, requiring his im- it 
mediate attendance on him, on which lie 
ordered a poſt-chaiſe to be got ready, and 
arrived at St. James's about ten in the: 
morning. 

Having received bis jinſtructions, the 
Admiral weighed anchor from Spithead on I 
the 23d of July, and on the 20th of No- 1H 
vember got in ſight of Porto Bello, with _ 
his majeſty's ſhip the Burford of ſeveney 
guns, commanded by captain Wation; 1 
the 3 of ſeventy guns, com- | 
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manded by captain Dent, under commo- 
dore Brown; the Princeſs Louiſa of ſix- 
ty guns, commanded by captain Water- 
houſe ; the Worceſter of ſixty guns, com- 
manded by captain Mayne ; the Stafford 
of ſixty guns, commanded by captain 
. Trever ; the Norwich of fifty guns, com - 
manded by captain Herbert; and the 
Sheerneſs, which he diſpatched to cruize 
off Carthagena, On the twenty firſt of 
November, the admiral brought his ſhips 
up in a line of, battle to attack the place, 
which lay at the bottom of a ſpacious 
bay, and was defended at the entrance of 
the harbour by a caſtle, which from -its 
ſtrength was called the lron Caſtle. From 
the ſituation ot the place it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to maſter that .caſtle, before 
they could proceed to the town under the 
fort. It was very firong, had it been 
tolerably well defended. Commodore 
Brown in the Hampton-Court, captain 
Herbert in theNorwich, and captain Mayne 
in the Worceſter, were deſtined to the at- 
tack of it, while the admiral lay behind 
to obſerve the effect of their operation. 
Brown 


$ 
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tion, and being well ſeconded by the 
other two ſhips, the admiral ſaw the Spa- 
niards within the forts give way; upon 
which he gave the ſignal for the boats 
where the ſoldiers were to land, and he 


himſelf coming up at the ſame time, by 
the fire of his ſmall arms drove the Spa- 


niards from the lower batteries, which 
they chiefly depended upon for their de- 
fence ; and the other ſhips not coming ſo 


near as he did, having diſmantled the up- 
per works of the enemy, the landing of - 


the ſoldiers was effectuated: and though 
no breach was made, the lower batteries 


being leſt unguarded, and the Spaniards - 


retreating to the higher parts of the for- 


tification, they were thrown into the ut- 


termoſt conſternation, The Engliſh ſail- 
ors, without waiting for any regular ca- 
pitulation, mounted upon one another's 
ſhoulders upon the lower battery, drew 
the ſoldiers after them, and ſtruck the 
Spaniſh colours; upon which the tew who 


remained upon the upper battery hung 
out .. 


Brown led the attack with great reſolu« ö 
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out a white flag, and ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. 

The admiral's next attack was upon the 
Gloria caſtle, which lay at the bottom of 
the bay, and covered the town, and which 
he battered very ſucceſsfully with his low- 
er tier of guns, and with very inconſide- 
rable loſs. On the twenty-fecond the 
caſtle hung out a white flag, aud ſent a 
flag of truce in a boat to the admiral, who 
drew up the terms upon which he was 
willing to grant a capitulation. The 
Engliſh becoming thus maſters of the town 
and the forts, found two twenty-gun ſhips 
and a ſnow in the harbour; and upon 
ſeeing the ſtrength of the place they had 
taken, they were aſtoniſhed at their own 
ſucceſs, The admiral took on board his 
ſhips forty pieces of braſs cannon, ten 
brafs field pieces, four braſs mortars, and. 
eighteen braſs petararoes ; and rendered 
uſeleſs above eighty iron cannon. He 
then blew up the fortifications with their 
own powder, in which he employed cap- 
tain * captain Boſcawen, commo- 

dore 
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dore Brown, and captain Watſon ; and it 
is remarkable, they tound more danger and 
difficulty in demoliſhivg thoſe works, than 
in taking them, It was greatly to the ad- 
miral's Honour, that he behaved” to the 

Spaniards who fell into his hands with 
vaſt humanity, and was far from making 
any private advantage of his ſucceſs, giv- 
ing his own ſbare to be divided among 
the commen ſoldiers and failors. His 
courage upon this occaſion was as remark- 
able as his humanity, for he expoſed him- 
ſelf equally with the meaneſt ſailor or ſol- 
dier; and the Spaniards having no idea 
that a thip durſt venture into their har- 
bour, when they ſaw them come within 
piſtol ſhot of their walls, were Kruck with 
an aſtoniſhment that was more ſerviceable 
to the Engliſh than any ſyperiority of 
number or torce could have been, Upon 
the whole, the conqueſt of Porto Bello 
was the more glorious, as the Spaniards 
had more men to defend the place than 
the Britiſh admiral could ſpare hands ta 
attack it; he having no more than twa 
hundred 
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hundred and forty land ſoldiers, which 
were furniſhed by the government of Ja- 
maica from the independent Net of 
that iſland, 

On the zd of March admiral Vernon 
anchored before Carthagena, and en the 
6th began to bombard that town, but had 
not force ſufficient to take it, After his 
return home, the rebellion in 1745 break - 
ing out, he was employed in guarding the 
coaſts of Kent and Suſlex, when he fta- 
tioned a ſquagran of men of war in fo 
happy a manner, that he blocked up the 
French ports in the channel. But ſoon 
after complaints being made againſt him 
for ſuperſeding the. o:ders of the lords of 
the admiralty.in appointing a gunner, in 
oppolition to one recommended by them- 
ſelves, and for exacting too ſevere duty 
from the private men, he was ſtruck off 
the liſt of admirals, on which he retired 
from all public buſineſs, except attending 
the houſe of commons as member for jpl- 
wich in Suffolk, 

lie uſually reſided at his country-ſeat at 
Nacton, and, though lame, enjoyed a good 


ſtate 


\ 
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ate of health to the laſt. He was pets. © 
fectly well on Friday the 28th of October, 


1757; but about two the next morning 
was awaked out of his ſleep by a heavineſs 
at his heart ; a phyſician was inſtantly ſent 
for, but he breathed his laſt in the arms 
of a ſervant about three minutes before 
he arrived. 


[1 
THE LIFE or 


ADMIRAL WAGER. 


IR Charles Wager was born in the 
year 1666, and entered young into. 
the navy, He continued ſeveral years be- 
fore he was honoured yh a command ; 
but his merit being toa"conſpicuous to be 
concealed, he was at length advanced to 
the honours he ſo well deſerved. In 1703 
he commanded the Hampton-Court, un- 
der Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in the Medi- 
terranean, and under Sir George Rooke, 
in the memorable engagement off Malaga, 
in which the French were defeated. In 
1708 he commanded a ſquadron in the 
Wett Indies, where he intercepted the gal- 
leons which had near fix millions of pieces 
of eight on board. On the 24th of July 
following, he was appointed rear-admiral 
of the Blue, and continued to do every 
thing in his power to annoy the enemy and 
protect cur trade. On the 12th of No- 
vember, 1709, he was made rear- —_— 
0 
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af the Red, in which ſtation he continued 

till the acceſſion of king George I. when. . 
he was appointed vice admiral of the Red. 

In 1717 he was made a commiſſioner of the 

In 19726 he was ſent into the 

Baltic to aſſiſt the Danes and Swedes a- 

ainſt the Czarina, when that princeſs was.” 

o intimidated by the appearance of ſuch. - 
a formidable. fleet, that he laid aſide all 
thoughts of attempting any thing to the 
prejudice of Denmask and Sweden, 

In 1727 Sir Charles Wager failed with. 
ſix ſhips and two loops to join. admiral 
Hopſon then at Gibraltar, and defeated 
the intentions of the Spaniards, who had 
formed a ſcheme for retaking that fortreſs, 
and had actually opened trenches before 
it, In 1731 he was appointed admiral of 
the Blue, and with a ſtrong ſquadron con. 
voyed Don Carlos into Italy, where he 
was placed on the throne of Naples. 

On the death of the earl of Torrington, 
which happened in 1733, Sir Charles was 
appointed firſt commiſſioner of the admi- 
ralty, and a member of the privy- council. 
In theſe ſtations he exerted himſelf in the 

P2 ſervice 
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ſervice of his country, by maintaining the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and rewarding 
ſuch officers as diſcharged their duty, He 
died on the 24th of May, 1748, in the 
78th year of his age. His remains were 
depoſited in Weſtminſter · abbey, where an 
elegant monument is erected to his memo- 
ry. The principal figure 1 is that of Fame, 
holding a portrait of Sir Charles in relief, 
which is alſo ſupported by an infant Her- 
cules, The enrichments are naval tro- 
phies, inſtruments of war and navigation, 
&c. On the baſe is repreſented, in baſſo 
relievo, the deftroying and taking the Spa- 
niſh galleons i im r1y08, © | 
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THE LIFE OF 
Six PETER WARREN, 


I R Peter Warren, an dna diſtin 
guiſhed by his virtue, learning, and 


\ 


undaunted courage, was deſcended from 


an ancient family in Ireland. and- received 
a ſuitable education to. qualify him for a 
command in the royal navy, in which he 
ſerved many years with great reputation, 
but the tranſaction which placed his great 
abilities in their full light, was the taking 
of Louiſburgh, in the year 1745, when he 
was appointed commodore of the Britiſh 
ſquadron ſent on that ſervice, He joined 
the fleet of tranſports from Boſton in Can» 
ſo-bay, on the 25th of April, having un- 
der his command the Superb of ſixty, and 
the Launcelton and Eltham of forty guns ; 


he was afterwards joined by ſeveral other 


men of war ſent from England, and took 
poſſeſſion of Loujſburgh on the ryth of 


June, 
FE, The 
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The French, exaſperated at this loſs, 


were conſtantly on the watch to retake it; 


and in 1747 fitted out'a large fleet for that 
purpoſe, and at the ſame time another 
ſquadron to proſecute their ſucceſs in the 
Eaſt Indies. Theſe ſquadrons ſailed at 
the ſame time, but the views of the French 
were rendered abortive by the gallant ad- 


miral Anfon, and Mr. Warren, then cre- 


ated rear-admiral, who with a large fleet 


of ſhips fell in with the French, defeated 


the whole fleet, and took the greateſt part 
of the men of war. Thus the conqueror 
of Cape Breton became its protector. For 
This gallant action admiral Anſon was cre- 


ated a peer of Great Britain, and rear- 


admiral Warren inveſted with the order of 
the Bath. This was the laſt ſervice Sir 
Peter rendered to his country as a com- 
mander in the Britiſh fleet ; for a peace 
being concluded in the ſucceeding year, 
the fleet was laid up in the ſeveral har- 
bours. 


He was elected one of the repreſenta- 


tives in parliament for Weſtminſter, and 
in the midf of his popularity he paid a 
8 
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fit to Ireland, his native country, where 
he died of an inflammatory fever, on the 
29th of July, 1552, ſincerely lamented by 
all ranks of people, and an elegant monu- 
ment of white marble was erected to his 
memory in Weſtminſter-abbey, Cloſe to 
the wall is a large flag hanging to the flag- 
ſtaff, and ſpreading in very natural folds 
behind the whole monument ; before it is 
a fine figure of Hercules placing Sir Peter's 
buſt on its pedeſta] ; and, on the other 
ſide, Victory, with a laurel wreath in her 
hand, is ſeated gazing on the buſt, with 
à look of melancholy mixed with admi- 
ration; behind her a cornucopia pours out 
fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and by it is. a. 
CARBON, an anchor, and other decorations, 
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1. HE Looking Glaſs for the Mind, 
or Intellectual Mirror, being an 
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little Stories and intereſting Tales, chiefly 
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Lame des Enfans, or the Childrens Friend, 
Price 28. 6d. 
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